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By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 


stratesy for food and energy.” 


room.” 


. His prescription was, in effect, an offer of an 
~ exchange: cooperation m providing American 


_ food in return for cooperation over oil. 


Problems linked Ps 


“Many developing nations need the food - 
surplus of a few developed nations. And many 
industrialized nations need the oil production of 


a few developing nations,” he said, 


with both hands to emphasize his theme. ‘‘The 
problems of food and energy can be resolved on. 


‘the basis of cooperation — or can be made 
unmatiageable on the basis of confrontation.” 
Mr. Ford, sometimes leaning forward over 
the podium beneath the great seal of the United 
Nations, put forward a three-point program 2s 
the United States’s contribution toward avert- 
ing starvation in developing nations and re- 


The Christian Science Monitor 


United Nations, N x. 
. Pposident Ford gave the United Nations 
Wednesday a sample of the “straight talk’ he 
hadearller offered Americans on taking office. 
: In: bis first major foreign-policy speech, 

made‘in the UN General Assembly before an 
attentive but not demonstrative audience of 
diplomats from 138 nations, the President 
concentrated on the urgent need for a ‘‘global 


Pailure to cooperate on oil, food, and 
inflation, he warned bluntly, ‘could spell 
. disaster for every nation represented in this 


assistance: 


setting up 


would be managed. 


AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


@ The United States will substantially in- 
crease its technical assistance to other coun- 
tries’ food-production programs. 

Φ The United States is prepared to join in 
an international system of food 
reserves  atthough it would insist on determin- 
ing for itself how the reserves it made available 


in need. 


e@ The United States will increase the 
amount it spends for food shipments to nations 


Mr. Ford did not give any figures for this last 
proposal, as some here had hoped. And it was 
not immediately clear whether the adminis- 
tration had been able to reach any agreement 
on how great the increase should be, or indeed 
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Preatdent Ford addresses UN General Assembly for the first time 
sponding to the UN's call for emergency 
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U.S. food offer tied to cooperation on oil— 
Ford wams UN of need for global Strategy 


By Albert J) Fortes stath arts: 


beat inflation and produce an increase in 
tonnage as well as dollars. 


Although food aid is more politically accept- 


whether the increase would be big enough to 


able in Washington than straight-dollar foreign 
aid (which has not kept pace with inflation in 
recent years), 
internal administration struggle over how 
much could be shipped overseas this year. 


there has been a vigorous 
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U.S. trade falters—inflation doesn’t. Wilson calls Britain back to polls 


Europe betters’ U.S. on curbing inflation 


By Harry Β. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


“Washington 

Two fresh measurements, focusing 
on the balance of payments and 
inflation, record the widening scope of 
U.S. economic troubles. 

The nation’s basic balance of pay- 
ments — including trade, services, 
and capital flows — sank $2.7 billion 
into deficit in the second quarter of 
1974, reports the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Within this'méasuremerit, ‘the US” 
balance of trade with foreign nations - 


was $1.6 billion in the red, chiefly 
because of the cost of imported oil. 

Contributing also to the payments- 
balance deficit was a net outflow of 
$1.2 billion in long-term capital trans- 
actions, as Americans increased their 
investments aboard. 

Allthese measurements had been in 
surplus during the January-March 
quarter af the year. Thus, the latest 


figures: indicate the flow of U.S. 
goods; services, and capital is under- 
going & sharp turn for the worse. 

The ‘6verail basic balance of pay- 
ments had been $2.1 billion in surplus 
in the first quarter. Within that total, 
trade had been in the-black by about 
$160 million and long-term private 
capital‘transactions had recorded ἃ 
net 8508 million inflow. - 

Chiefieulprit in the second quarter 
decline;-officials- note, is the qua- 


trols by former President Nixon also 
played role... 
᾿ ‘When, during the 1960's, the United 
States was sustaining a massive out- 
flow of dollars, the government 
clamped limits on how much capital 
American banks and corporations 
could export. 

Then, as the balance-of-payments 
picture -- bolstered by two devalua- 


Ford vs. campaign reform 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


dust weeks after the culmination of the Watergate campaign- 
activities scandal, President Ford is publicly ignoring — and privately 
fighting — a congressional attempt to reform American campaign 


financing” 


Lawmakers from the two houses of Congress, which have passed 
different versions of the reform, agreed Sept. 11 on the shape of a 
compromise package, but with no thanks to the White House. 

@ The President ha’ conspicuously failed. to mention this most 
visible post-Watergate reform in any of his lists of legislative 
priorities, Last week he singled out 87 bills, from agricaliure 
appropriations to railroad retirements — but not campaign spending 


reform. 


Ὁ He flatly threatens to veto the legislation (a8 did former 
President Nixon) tf it goes beyond: the 51 tax-return checkoff for 
presidential campaigns, according to Rep. Wayne L. Hays (D) of Ohio, 
chief architect of the Honse plan, who recently met with the President. 

® Mr. Ford is reported by Newsweek magazine to have told a key 
Republican working on the legislation, Rep. Bill Frenzel of Minnesota: 
“I want the campaign-spending bill killed. . . .”” The congressman, In 
an interview, neither confirms nor denies the incident, but concedes: 
“{ don't like public financing [a mafor thrust of the reform], and 


neither does he.”” 
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Alarm sounds on industrial 
theft—stamps to bulldozers 


The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

Preparing for wage negotiations, 
the president of a West Coast cargo- 
handling union told members 
recently: If you want more money, 
you’ve got to help cut down on thefts 
from your bosses. I’ve seen the 


. figures: they’re a disgrace."’ 


Acroas the United States, other 
union leaders are increasingly con- 


cerned about thefts from employers, 


and are looking for ways to combat it. 
Cargo-handling losses by theft, with 


: employees frequently involved, total 


about 81 billion a year, according to 
federal officials. Thefts in the con- 
struction industry in New York alone 
reach into the millions of dollars a 
year -- everything from screwdrivers 
to bulldozers. 


Total employer losses from thefts 
and other crimés are estimated at $10 
billion & year by Norman Jaspan, 

nt of a New York management 
consulting company specializing in 
security problems 


Losses Still high 
Cargo losses hava been a scandal on 

New York docks, where the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
has jurisdiction. In some instances, 88 
much a8 25 percent of shipments were 
lost. 

While the situation has been im- 

proved through tighter security, dock 

lace still are 

The West Coast, union head did not 
blame his members for thefts, al- 
though he conceded privately that 

“some” peels were guilty of 


pilferage. 
*Please turn to Page 10 ~ 


Registered newspaper 
win te @P.0. London 


drupied ghee ot foreign ofl; though 
the ‘relaxation of capital export con- - 


tions of the dollar — improved, capi- 
tal controls were removed. - 
Now, because of the soaring cost af 
oil, U.S. trade again is deeply inthe 
red. But American corporations, 
banks, and! individuals, freed of con- 
trols, continue to send more money 
abroad. τε 
“Much of this investment,” caii- 
tioned a.source, ‘“‘may be beneficial, 
to the extent that it creates new plant 
- and equipment needed by Ameriag: 


business overseas. But it does, rigri - 


now, hurt the balance of payments. ἮΝ 

Meanwhile, reports the tion 
Organization for Economic Cgopera- 
tion and Development (OECD), con- 
sumer prices in member countries 
soared an average 13.8 percent, in the 
12 months through July, ~ 


Higher rate 

In the May-July period of this year, 
reports OECD, the U.S. inflation rate 
rose above the OECD average, with 
Sweden, West Germany, the Nether- 
lands, Austria, Norway, Spain, and 
Japan all showing better price perfor- 
mance than the United States. 

While these various rankings fiuc- 
tuate, they do show that the U.S. no 
longer has the lowest inflation rate 


among major industrialized Powers, a 


as was the case last year. 
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‘Consumer-bill 


5-year fight 
at showdown 


By Lucia Mouat 
Staffcorrespondentof . 
The Christian Science Monftor 


i Washington 

American consumers may pick up a 
strong new voice in Washington 
Thursday. 

It ali depends on whether or not the 
U.S. Senate, on its fourth and final . 
try, breaks a two-month-old filfbuster 
over the controversial bill to set up an 
Agency for Consumer Advocacy 
(ACA). 

Tt is only the third time since the 
1919 Treaty of Versailles that such a 
four-time try has been allowed by 
Senate.leaders'— a measure of the 
bill's importance. 

The object of what has dragged out 
inte a five-year, highly | emotional 
fight is a proposal to set up an 
independent nonregulatory agency of 
about 250 staff members and a $15 
million budget. Its 100 would be to 
articulate consumer concerns in fed- 
eral agencies anid court proceedings. 


Balancing effect seen 
Proponents see it as a modest effort 

to balance the well-organized and 

well-paid expertise which industry 


‘and othar special-interest groups as- 
sign to influence Washington policy - 


decisions. 

, Consumer advocate Ralph Nader, 
the bill's most vigorous supporter 
from the outset, terms it the most 
important consumer legislation ever 
to hit Capitol Hill. 
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Challengers Heath... 


By Sven Simon 
. and Thorpe 


Labour seeks mandate, 


voters seem unsure 


‘ By Richard Burt 
Specialto - 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

After weeks of rumor and specula- 
tion, it has finally become official that 
British voters will go to the polls on 
Thursday, Oct. 10, to elect a new 
government. 

In a brief formai~announcement 
released Wednesday from 10 Downing 
Street, Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
said that the Queen had approved his 
request for ἃ new election and that 
Britain’s opposition parties had been 
informed of the date. 

It now is expected that a royal 
proclamation dissolving Parliament 
— the shortest-lived in this century — 
will come on Friday and that for the 
second time in one year voters will be 
asked to choose a government to lead 
them through possibly the most diffi- 
cult period in postwar British history. 


Labour's thin edge 

The most recent voter survey shows 
that Mr, Wilson's Labour Party con- 
tinues to possess a small edge over 
Edward Heath’s Conservatives, and 
that the popularity of Britain's third 
party, Jeremy Thorpe’s Liberals, pre- 
vents either the Conservatives or 
Labour from capturing the support of 
a majority of voters. But the pol also 
records massive uncertainty on the 
part of the British electorate. which 
appears to parallel the country’s 
economic situation. 

It is widely known that Mr. Wilson, 
unable to muster a majority in the 


‘By a stat Photogvaphe; 
Incumbent Wilson 


House of Commons chosen last Febru- 
ary, wanted another election in June. 
However, 8 number of ‘mini- 
scandals" involving Labour ple ern: 
ment officials, including Mr. Wilson's 
private secretary, prevented !t. 

In addition, there were strong pres- 
sures placed on Mr. Wilson by his own 
party to accomplish some substantive 
tasks before ''going to the people.” 

Although the Labour government 
was hampered by its minority posi- 
tion, Mr. Wilson did succeed in repeal- 
ing the Industrial Relations Act, a 
move Britain's powerful unions had 
established as an absolute pre- 
requisite for their support in another 
election. 

The Labour government was also 
able to release a wide number of 
white papers on government activi- 
ties, including a report on industry 
that advocated further state control of 


the economy. 
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‘Monopoly’ game monopolizing market? 


Rival plans to make 
next move in court 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Staff correspondent of 
_The Christian Science Monitor 


San Francisco 
That old ‘‘trustbuster’ Theodore 
Roosevelt would have been delighted. 
But the folks who make America's 
No. 1 parlor game ‘‘Monopoly" are 
not amused. Ε 
““ΜΌΠΟΡΟΙν,," it seems, ts about to 
be charged with... monopoly. 


. For months now the makers, Gen- 


eral Mills Fund, Inc., and its Parker 
Brothers Division, have been trading 
legal moves with a new player in the 
game + a once-obscure San Fran- 
cisco State University economies pro- 
fessor who likes to write his own set of 
rules. 

“As a matter of fact, Prof. Ralph 
Ansbach says he wrote up not only 
new rules but a whole new game, and 
he has put another parlor diversion 
trademarked ‘‘Anti-Monopoly" on the 
market. “ 

Now this Ralph-Nader-of-the- 
game-board says he will shortly file a 
suit. 


TR’s kind of game? 

“Anti- ly’? seems like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's kind of game. The 
idea is to ‘indict’ and ‘‘bust up’ as 
many as possible of the monopolies, 


September 19, 1 974 


trusts, and oligopolies arranged 
around a game board that looks more 
than a tittle like the familar '*Mono- 
poly" one. 

A player whe successfully chops 
away at the colored groupings of 
names like Fort Auto, West House 
Blectric, and IPM reaps ‘social 
credits’’ and money to pay legal fees 
out of a ‘‘trustbusters budget." 

But makers of Monopoly say the 
new arrival in department stores 
across the country seems a great deal 
ike their kind of game, even though 
the object of "Monopoly" players is to 


concentrate — 
wealth. 

That's why Parker Brothers Divi- 
sion of General Millis Fund, Inc., has 
been seeking an injunction against 
sales of ‘‘Anti-Monopoly" from a U.S. 
district court in San Francisco. 

Robert 5. Daggett. a San Francisco 
lawyer representing ‘‘Monopoly’s” 
makers, says he can prove Professor 
Ansbach chose the name ‘’Anti-Mono- 
poly” to capitalize on ‘‘Monopoly's'' 
trademark fame, after the new game 
did not sell under its original name 
“Bust the Trust." 


not “bust up’ — 


Deposition given 

Professor Ansbach gave the court a 
deposition by San Francisco State 
University speech Prof, Henry E. 
McGluckin Jr., who argued the prefix 

anti’ guarantees the two trade- 
marks cannot be confused. 

Professor Ansbach, a onetime spe- 
eialtst in the Indonesian economy, has 
a twinkle in his eye as he reels off 
1sth-century economist Adam Smith's 
warning against too much concen- 
trated private economic power, 

The professor says children and 
graduate students fired him up three 
years ago for his descent from the 
“ivory tower’ to the business world. 

Professor Ansbach suddenly real- 
ized that in games like ‘‘Monopoly"’ 
and ‘‘Billionaire’’ children are taught 
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Who are 
Ethiopian 


junta 
leaders? 


By Jeff Radford 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Nairob}, Kenya 

The secretive military junta that 
toppled Ethiopian Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie last week now faces demands 
that it make itself accountable to the 
people. 

Ethiopians got their first look this 
week at some of the men behind the 
anonymous Armed Forces Coordinat- 
ing Committee, which engineered the 
seven-month bloodless revolution. 
Turning up at 8. 2,000-strong student 
demonstration, four officers repre- 
senting each branch of the armed 
forces described the junta as “‘antl- 
imperialist, anti-Communist, anti- 
capitalist, and anti-federalist."’ 

But they declined to identify them- 
selves or indicate who the real powers 
are inside the new provisional mili- 
tary government which took over last 
Thursday. 

(Reuter reported Wednesday that 
the Emperor has been transferred 
from Fourth Infantry Division Head- 
quarters in Addis Ababa toa military 
hospital because of his physical condi- 
tion.) 


Who rules now? 


Who rules the ancient empire now 
that the octogenarian former ''King of 
Kings, Conquering Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah" is held a prisoner of the army 
that had once been his own? 

Ethiopians feel they have a right to 
know, and the veil of secrecy shroud- 
ing the junta may be Hfted soon. 

Lt.-Gen. Amman Mikael Andom, 
named as head of the provisional 
government last week, seems as 
much a figurehead as Haile Selassie's 
son, Crown Prince Asfa Wossen, 
would be if he eventually agrees .to 
return from Europe to be token king. 
General Andom was apparently 
picked by other, so far unknown, 
officiers within the junta to be the 
Movement's , “‘face'' while they 
maneuver to eliminate opposition to 
their wide-ranging reforms. 

Continued secrecy suggests either 
that the revolution has not yet ended, 
with further confrontations expected, 
or that the officers controlling the 
Armed Forces Coordinating Conr- 
mittee wish to retain anonymity to 


avoid having responsibility pinned to 


them should things go wrong here- 
after. 


From middle echelons 


The Armed Forces Coordinating 
Committee, which first came to light 
in February, is apparently composed 
of some 80 officers In middle-echelon 
ranks. They are believed to have 
wrested control of the armed forces 
from the upper-echelon commanders, 
who, drawn from the aristocracy, 
increasingly isolated! themselves 
from the peasants who constitute the 
troops. ot 

At any rate, the junta leaders are 
seen as lower-ranking officers whose 
sense of patriotism. and 
slonalism was stymied by aristocratic 
criteria for advancement. Having 
recieved training in the United States, 
Canada, and Britain, the young offi- 
cers, equipped with technical skills 
rather than noble lineage, were im- 
bued with Democratic ideals that 
were obviously lacking in Haile Se- 
lassie’s feudal regime. 


Egyptian parallel 

Speculation as to who really con- 
trols the junta seems to center on Col. 
Mengistu Dessa, in his early 40's, who 
is said to have been trained in Britain 
and the United States. If so, he seems 
to be assuming the role that Col. 
Gamal Abdel Nasser played in Egypt 
in the 1950's. When King Farouk of 
Egypt was forced to abdicate in July, 
1952, Maj. Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
was installed as Premier — much as 
Ethiopia's General Andom was 
named Chief of State last week. Only 
nine months later did Colonel! Nasser 
emerge as the real power. 

The Armed Forces Coordinating 
Committee apparently has little in- 
tention of relinquishing power any 
time soon, although it has pledged a 
return to civilian rule as quickly as 
possible. 


Civil control sought 

But the vanguard of the anti-mon- 
archist movement, the students at 
Addis Ababa's Haile Selassie I Uni- 
versity, are agitating for immediate 
civil control of the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment. 

‘We are not against the military as 
such, but we are against military 
government," said a student spokes- 
man. ‘‘We are afraid their govern- 
ment will become permanent and we 
do not want to exchange one dictator 
for another."' 

But spokesman for the armed 
forces said: '*We will not return to our 
barracks for the time being to leave 
Ethiopia to power-hungry civilians or 
military officers. Even though forced 
to shoulder the responsibilities of 
government, the committee’s mem- 
bers believe the military should not be 
involved in politics."' 


Diplomatic 
quarantine 
on Cuba 
set to go 


U.S. likely to follow 
OAS consensus 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The U.S. is expected to move qui- 
etly with the tide at the Organization 
of American States council meeting 
opening here Thursday toward lifting 
the hemispheric quarantine that was 
imposed on Cuba a decade ago. 

The outlook, according to diplomats 
concerned with Latin America, is that 
the council, composed of am- 
bassadors representing 23 countries 
will, after long legalistic haggling, 
name a five-nation committee to tour 
the hemisphere and report to a for- 
eign ministers meeting on whether 
Cuba has ceased the subversive activ- 
ity that brought about its expulsion 
from the OAS. 

The meeting, at Quito, Ecuador or 
another capital, would then decide 
whether or not to readmit Cuba. 

This scenario has been proposed by 
a resolution offered by three countries 
— Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Co- 
Jombla — which will require the 
support of two-thirds of the countries 
for adoption. 

At present those most likely to 
oppose are Brazil, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Chile, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, 
and Nicaragua. 

To make it easy for these countries 
he 5° along, the Foreign Minister of 

exico, Emilio Rabasa, is esting 
that the final decision leaverlt up to 
each country to resume relations with 
Cuba or not, as it sees fit. This would 
contrast with the expulsion, which 
made it obligatory for all countries to 
break off diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions. 

The question which the fact-finding 
committee — probably to be ap- 
pointed by the OAS council — will 
have to examine is one which the U.S. 
a like to see answered. 

le some say Cuba undoubtedly 
has reduced subversive activities, it 


has not entirely ceased, in the opinion 
of some other American experts and 
such activities might easily be re- 
sumed, The Cubans, for a decade or 
more, have been training young men 
from throughout the hemisphere in 
the arts of subversion and terrorism 
and guerrilla warfare, and these 
individuals will continue to surface. 
American experts say Cuba's 
school for terrorists has been cut 


* down in scope but not closed. 


Furthermore, the Cuban  in- 
telligence apparatus, known as DGI, 
is known to be very much under the 
control of the Soviet Union. Cuba, 
therefore, remains a useful tool and 
base for the Soviet Union in the 
American hemisphere, observers 
note. 


Slow pace seen 
* Whatever the OAS does, the U.S. is 
expected to move slowly in resuming 
relations with Cuba — one of three 
nations, along with North Korea and 
North Vietnam to which American 
Passports are still stamped ‘‘invalid."”" 
Since 1961, when the U.S. broke with 
Cuba, there have been just two points 
of significant diplomatic contact — 
the agreement on the movement of 
Cuban refugees to the U.S. and the 
agreement on the return of hijackers. 
As result of the first of these, 260,000 
refugees have moved from Cuba to 
the U.S. from December, 1965, and 
April, 1978. The second has resulted in 
the cessation of the:stream of aircraft 
hijackers to Cuba from the United 
States. 


Compensation sought 

Now, according to American affi- 
clais, the U.S. is planning to continue 
relations with Cuba on a problem- 
Solving basis before the question of 
diplomatic relations is taken up. The 
agreement first of all on com- 
pensation for more than $1 billion in 
property seized by the Cuban Govern: 
ment. At the same time it would be 
willing to negotiate arrangements to 
permit resumption of normal travel 
between the two countries. 

Guantanamo, the American bage in 
Cuba, is likely to be used by the 
Cubans as a bargaining counter to get 
better terms on the compensation 
question. The Cubans would like to get 
rid of the base, but would probably 
allow it to survive in return for 
favorable economic terms. 

Overriding all other considerations, 
however, is the symbolical saignifi- 
cance of Cuba. Some American diplo- 
mats believe it would be worthwhile 
to cient eae with Cuba just to 
remove the issue as 4 ‘‘whipping boy” 
for leftist critics of the U.S. in Le 
Western Hemisphere. 
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How truckers beat speed limit by radio 
State, federal agencies. alarmed at growing use 
of citizen-band sets to elude police traffic patrols. 


By Jak Miner 
Staff writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


᾿ Boston 

Although Congress many make the 
56-m.p.h. speed limit permanent 
across the United States, long-haul 
truck drivers are setting their own 
speed limit — and there is littie police 
can do to stop them. 

State and federal agencies are 
concerned about long-haul truckers 
using citizen band radios (CBs) to 
warn other truckers of police units 
monitoring traffic. 


m.p.h. speed limit imposes unfair 
economic hardships. drivers 
are paid according to the number of 
miles they drive each day. They say 
they cannot cover the same ground at 
55 as they canatéSor70. — 

“They’re not a bunch of crazy 
cowboys,”” said Michael Parkhurst, 
editor and publisher of Overdrive 
magazine, a journal designed for 
truckers. Some drivers will continue 
to speed over the limit, he said, 
because the slower speed costs them 
an extra $100 or more a week in extra 
time on the road — added meals, 
motel bills, andthe like. - 


One. of the U-§S.'s- top commu-- ™ 


nications enforcement officials, 
James McKinney, deputy chief of 
field operations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC), ac- 
knowledges that CB radios are gener- 
ally useful for truckers but that 
successful efforts of truck drivers to 
circumvent the 55-m.p.h. speed limit 
has become serious. 


Unfair hardships? 

Mr. McKinney says his office has 
been contacted by at least 18 state 
highway officials who want aid in 
curbing the practice. 

For their Part, truckers say the 55 


‘Nothing we can do’ 

Last winter during the truckers’ 
strike protesting the high cost of fuel, 
fuel shortages, and the lower speed 
Umit, drivers said the lower speed 
limit was costing them as much as $15 


‘to $20 a day in added fuel costs. 


“There’s just nothing we can do 
about it,’’ says Pennsyivanta State 
Police trooper Dennis Johnston later 
at a rest stop on 1-0 in wastern 
Pennsylvania. 

“The minute we roll onto the high- 
way at the start of our patrol we're 
pinpointed. The truckers know where 


we are every minute for the duration 


of our tour of duty. 

“You should hear the traffic. on 
their CB's: 

“ ‘Smokey the Bear {troopers} at 
mile post 78 checking eastbound traf- 
fic with radar from tumaround.' Or, 
‘Smokey the Bear moving west in 
unmarked car at mile post 95.’ ‘Or 
Smokey the Bear monitoring traffic 
— no camera [radar] — west of mile 
post 110." " 


Nationwide problem 


“Tt’s almost impossible for our 
troopers to escape detection,'' said Lt. 


Charles Whiteman, commander’ of the. 


Michigan State Police post in Erie. 
His units patrol some of the busiest 
highways in the nation — U.S. 28 and 
1-75 between Detroit and Toledo, Ohio. 
“HKiven with our new radar, which 
catches speeders going in either di- 
rection, they [truckers] spot us," he 
said. 


“I consider this whole situation as. 


quite serious," said FCC official 


McKinney in Washington. ‘And it’s a | 


nationwide probiem."' 
Various communications and truck- 
ing agencies have sought solutions. 
The FCC, for example, has been 
accelerating enforcement and survey 


Terrorists surrender in Damascus 


By Jim Browning 
Specialto 
The Christian Science Monitor © 


The Hague 

Another terrorist embassy occupation has ended, not 
without bloodshed, but without serious injury. 

Dutch Prime Minister Joop den Uyl, who personally 
directed telephone negotiations with three Japanese Red 
Army terrorists holding hostages inside the French 
Embassy here, indicated afterward that in a sense both 
sides got what they wanted. 

“I’m not entirely satisfied,” he told a press conference. 
“Well, I'm happy, I’m grateful that we succeeded in 
having all the hostages freed. But they are criminals, . 
and we had to let them go. . " So Thave mixed feelings, . 

. but when I look back on those hundred hours, I do think 
our tactics, our principles were right."’ 

Justice Minister Andries van Agt, who arranged much 
of the mechanics of the hostage exchange, said the major 
tactic had been to wear the terrorists out. ‘‘We talked 
with them at as long intervals as seemed to be possibie,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘and made new alternative proposals 


Joop den Uyl 


knowing that they were not acceptable to them.” He said 
that was a standard practice. 


The terrorists had originally demanded the release of a 
Japanese Red Army member in French custody imown 
under the alias of Yukata Furuya and $1 million ransom. 
They wanted to take their weapons and hostages away 
with ther on an Air France Boeing 707 jet. : 

‘They finally agreed to leave hostages, grenades, and 
heavy weapons behind. But they took with them $300,000, 
the former prisoner of the French, and two pistols, which 
Officials said they demanded in order to commit suicide 
if they chose to. 

The agreement ended after more than four days of 
siege at the French Embassy. It began Friday afternoon 
when three gunmen invaded the Embassy and took 11 
hostages, including the Ambassador, Count Jacques 
Senard. A Dutch policeman and policewoman were 
wounded as they rushed inside the embassy, as was one 
terrorist, according to reports. 

Justice Minister van Agt said the hostages passed. the 
time in bridge games organized by the Ambassador, as 
the terrorists continued telephone negotiations with a 
“policy group'’ of one French official and several Dutch 
officials. Monday morning the two women hostages were 
released, and later hostages occasionally hauied up’ 


- packages of food, newspapers, and medicine. 


Tuesday morning an agreement was reached. Tuesday 
night, hostages were exchanged for the French prisoner 
and the money at Amsterdam's Schiphol airport, which 
serves all the Netherlands. 

The terrorists flew aff for the Mideast. After landing to 
refuel in Aden, at the southern entrance to the Red Sea, 
the plane headed north again to Damascus, the capital of 
Syria. It was allowed to land there, and negotiations 
ensued between the terrorists and Syrian officials. 
Eiventually an airport spokesman announced the terror- 
ists had agreed to surrender to Palestinian ahi 


Disagreements revealed 

Back in The Hague Dutch Prime Minister den Uy! told 
reporters there had been some disagreement between 
Dutch and French officials during negotiations. The 
French, seeking to avoid deeper involvement, refused to 
provide a crew for the Air France jet, refused to let the 
terrorigts.come to France, and refused to give up their 
prisoner unless they received all the hostages in 


_ exchange. They did agree to reimburse the Dutch for the 


$800,000 dollars advanced as part of the deal. . 
.Α volunteer crew of two Dutchmen and one Briton flew 
the plane out of the Netherlands. 
Justice Minister van Agt said the terrorists bad 
appeared to be ‘‘well trained professionals,’ who 
negotiated the logistics of the hostage exchange care- 


fully. Prime Minister den Uyl told reporters they were...” 


“intelligent men, driven by a certain violent ideology.” 


programs. And such industry groups 
as the American Trucking Assocl- 
ation and the Private Carrier Confer. 
ence are also looking for answers. 


56 percent unlicensed 

One of the best ways ts education, 
said Wiliam H. Borghesanl Jr., who 
has researched the problem for the 
Private Carrier Conference. 

He says the FCC requires CB users 
to identity themselves through as- 
signed identification numbers in each 
radio transmission. 

As the result of a 36,000-truck 


sample made in 21 states last June, ᾿ 


the FCC fouritl that about 20 percent of 
those trucks were equipped with CB 
units. Some truckers say the actual 
figure is much higher. 

Of those units carrying the CB sets, 
the FCC found that 56.7 percent were 
unlicensed to operate. 

The average CB set costs between 
$130 and $200. It has a normal oper- 
ating range of 5 to 10 miles, but with 
amplification that range can be ex- 
tended to the horizon --- shout 30 

- miles. 

Anyone may buy a CB set, but he 
must purchase a $25 license before 
putting the unit into operation. 


But there is more to CBs in big rigs . 


than spotting ‘‘Smokey the Bear.” 
‘The many good things we net from 
[truckers’] CBs outweigh the dis- 
advanteges,” said a spokesman for 
superintendent Robert M. Chiara- 


* monte of the Ohio State Police. 
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Public-transit prospect dimsjAsia teams 


Los Angeles strike may brake 
thrust to mass bus-rail setup 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 


Los 


for a federal minisummit on trans- 
portation are finding a caze study of 
transit problems at their own hotel 
front doors. 

For Los Angeles, famous for its lack 
of public transportation, faces new 
implications from the’ now six-week- 
jong bus drivers’ and mechanics’ 
δ: strike which is hitting hardest at the 


poor. 
City officials hosting the mini-sum- 
mit are worried that the strike may 


dollar bus and rail transportation 
system. 


Continued from Page 1: 

‘It’s not going to solve all the 
consumer's problems but it’s a step 
forward — and one that won’t drive 

ὡς, General Motors out of business,” says 

: Pat Head, vice-president of Montgom- 
ery Ward, one of the few businesses 
supporting the bill from the beginning 
and active in its drafting. 


' 
Ι . 
it Opposition voiced 

Most in the business community 
view the measure quite differently. 
An energetic lobbying effort against 
the measure, led by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the 
National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, and the National Associ- 
ation of Food Chains, argues that the 
" agency would add one more tree to 
ae the federal bureaucratic thicket and 
‘““ yesult in increased paperwork and 

harassment for American busineass. 


νι Only three more votes are needed to 
“~ get the two-thirds majority necessary 
‘ to break the filibuster staged by a 
“ἢ block of conservative Republicans 
_and Southern Democrats. However, 
‘ poth sides are optimistically claiming 
victory. ᾿ 

“It's going to be very, very close,"’ 
2 SYS one key Senate source in a 
ΔΝ position to have one of the most 
’ accurate nose.counts obtainable. .. 
* “It's really too close to call,” says 
another Senate staffer. “It's right 
* down the middle.” 


na Concessions avoided. 


τς, “One of the problems has been that 
- "both sides think they have it,’" notes 
one supporter who asked not be be 
named. “It’s caused a lot of the 
το failure to move — we've reached a 
- = point where each side is afraid of any 
concession." 
. it However, negotiations for the cru- 
. σ΄ οἶδ! three votes have been active, and 
“αὶ One of the admitted bargaining chips 
; has been a promise to consider some 
_ + Of the amendments from senators 
_ ,~ Teluctant to vote for cloture. 
ας Considered high on the potential 
‘,« crossover list are such senators as 
. | George Ὁ. Aiken (R) of Vermont and 
. Howard B. Baker Jr. (R) of Ten- 
nessee. 


ΠΝ ἢ 

Compromise accepted 

. Also, the bill, which for 81} practical 
purposes is the only one currently 
under consideration, is itself a com- 

. Promise. Much Hike the version which 

. Passed the House last April by a 3-to-0 

. Margin, the Senate bill is a substitute 
Offered by Sen Bob Dole (R) of 


-Chinese relics 
draw throngs 


By the Associated Press 


Toronto 
. A 385-piece collection of 
ancient Chinese treasures 
ει attracting record crowds 
"to the Royal Ontario Mu- 
- Seum after similar popular 
showings in Paris, London, 

. Vienna, and Stockholm. 


en You're New York City Sound 
‘The Gorham Is A 
One-Of-A-Kind Hotel 


So says New York Magazine .. . 
and 56 will youl ΝΗ. writes — "We 
love The Gorham! At last. . . δ de- 
Gently priced, clean and friendly 
flace fo stay!” All Rooms and 
Sultes have... 

= RCA COLOR TV 

* DIRECT DIAL TELEPHONES 

» DELUXE BATHS 

» COMPLETE KTFCHENETTES 


Angeles 
Experts gathering here. this- week. 


slow down this area’s thrust eeerd 
pbuilding a much-needed i 


Many believe the long-drawn-out 
bus strike, even if settled now, could 
brake the momentum toward public 
transportation. : 
τ The.walkout against the Southern 
California Rapid Transit District 
(SCRID) has not immobilized busi- 
ness and other traffic — as have 
recent ‘transit strikes in New York 
and SaiiFrancisco. 


Back into cars 

Mainly, it has chased the bulk of 
650,000-bus commuters back into cars 
— and strengthened the argument of 
automobile clubs and highway and oil 
lobbies fhat the only realistic way to 
traverse this sprawling megalopolis 
is by car. 

‘The biggest worry is that the strike 
may get,Los Angeles commuters out 


*Consumer-bill showdown 


Kansas, a former opponent of the 
Jegisiation, which each of the original 
bill's sponsors have agreed to accept. 

“No fundmental damage was done 
to the original concept — it's still a 
very viable mechanism for making 
the consumer's voice heard,"’ insists a 
staff aide to one of the original 
sponsors. 

The avowed aim of the Dole substi- 
tute was to soften both business and 
White House opposition, and there are 
indications it has done both. 


Support from businesses 

A full-page ad in a Washington 
newspaper the day before the vote 
listed some 30 businesses and co-ops 
in support, where Ward, Zenith Cor- 
poration, and Motorola had long stood 
it out alone as bill proponents. 

Also, while presidential consumer 
advisor Virginia Knauer has been one 
of the bill's ‘most vigorous and long- 
time ‘supporters, former President 
Richard M. Nixon had threatened to 
veto the measure. While the Ford 
White House has been silent on the 
subject’ — the agency was not men- 


* tioned in the seven-page list of legisla- 


tive priorities sent to the hill by the 
President Sept. 12 — no veto is in 
sight. 

Sen. Charles Percy (R) of Illinois, 
according to a staff aide, has spoken 
with: the ΕΝ Ἐκα and came away 
with ‘the: firm‘ indication that the, 
legislation would, be signed if it passes 
the Senate. Sy 


Majority needed 4 

“Once we win the filibuster, there's 
absolutely no question we can get the 
bull," insists Nancy Chasen of Con- 
gress Watch, a lobbying group 
founded by Mr. Nader which has been 
Pleading for a ‘vote on the merits.” A 
majority vote is all that would be 
needed. 

One of the compromises made in 
the Senate legislation to woo needed 
votes was to drop the new agency’s 
authority to seek information directly 
from companies themselves. Now the 
questions must be channeled through 
the host agency (the Interstate Coin- 
merce Commission for railroads, for 
instance) for a prior screening. 

However, businesses had several 
legal safeguards in their defense 
under the original plan, and Ward’s 
Mr. Head thinks it was a mistake to 
drop that provision: " think Dole 
sources just misunderstood what they 
did,’ he says. "Now the burden of 
proof is on the agency receiving the 
question rather than on the consumer 
agency.” by 


There are successful 
businessmen who like the 
fact that-one of Boston’s 
best addresses is also one 
of the most convenient. 


The Ritz is for them. 


The 
Ritz-Carlton 
Boston 


Preferred Hotel 


reservations: 


of a newly acquired habit of riding the 
bus. As a result of lower fares and 
promotional programs, SCRTD use 
had jumped 4 significant 22 percent in 
one year — prior to the strike. 

County supervisors had been push- 
ing a “ride the bus’ campaign by 
underwriting 8. flat 25 cent fare with 
$32 «million in revenue-sharing 
monies. 


Aid to poor, aged 
Further, dial-a-rides, jitney service 
for the poor and aged, and a com- 


puter-commuter program for bust- |. 


ness people were all initiated as 
preliminary moves toward rapid 
transit here. 

“The real losers are the poor, the 
blind, and kids who depend on us to 
get to school,” points out a local 
transit official. 

Civil-rights groups say the strike’s 
major impact has been on minority 
blacks and Mexican-Americans in the 
inner city who cannot afford cars and 
are dependent upon buses, 

The Braille Institute, among other 
groups, has issued 2 plea through the 


media for volunteers to transport |. 


thousands of sightiess people. 

And the 1068] school district made 
special arrangements for stranded 
school youngsters as classes began in 
most places this week. 


Offer turned down 


A recent management offer — 
which was turned down by the unions 
— would have boosted drivers’s 
wages by $1 an hour and mechanics’ 
salaries by $1.17 over a two-year 
period. Drivers now earn $5.32; me- 
chanics gross $6.37. 

Even if the strike is settled soon, the 
long-range prospect for rapid transit 
here has been dimmed — some 
officials insist. 

Los Angeles is today virtually the 
only supercity in the U.S. without 
mass transit. However, Mayor 
Thomas Bradley (elected a year ago 
on a mass-transit platform) has led 
the city and county in seeking state 
and federal aid to move its 7 million 
residents off the freeways and onto 
the rails. - 


Vote scheduled 


Prodded by last winter's energy 
crisis, Mayor Bradley led a successful 
battle to put a measure on this 
November's ballot which would raise 
about $200 million (using 2 one-cent 
sales-tax boost) toward an 48 to $10 
billion transit network here. - “ 

The walkout has severely damaged 
the chances of passage of the Nov. 6 
measure, officials say. If approved, it 
would pave the way for building a 
first-phase 145 miles of rail lines along 
eight key southern California traffic 
corridors. 

A similar issue will be presented 
simultaneously to neighboring Or- 
ange County voters — who are being 
asked to approve a 117-mile system at 
a cost of $2.1 billion. 

If the latter passes and the Los 
Angeles measure fails, this will cause 
major ‘‘link-up’’ problems — officials 
here feel. 

This week the striking unions — the 
Amalgamated Transit Union and the 
United Transportation Union — 
agreed on a special mediator to try to 
speed a settlement with transit man- 
agement. 

Mayor Bradley says he hopes this 
will end the strike soon. As Mayor he 
has no constitutional mandate to 
terminate the walkout. 
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ban soccer _ 


play with 
Israelis 


Arabs score victory 
on athletic issue 


By Francis Ofner 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tel Aviv, Israel 


The Arab states can chalk up 
another success in their efforts to 


isolate Israel on the international 


scene. i 


On the eve of the closure of the 
Asian games in Teheran they pushed 
through a resolution in the Asian 
Soccer Association which will make it 
impossible for Israeli soccer teams to 
play against other Asian teams on 
their own continent. 


This was one of numerous anti- 
Py incidents at the ‘'Asian Olym- 
65." 


Participation in the games had been 
an important matter of prestige for 
Israel. In spite of the country’s tight 
economic situation, the government 
had approved defraying the costs of a 
delegation numbering more than 80 
men and women. 


Outstanding achievements 
The results achieved by the Israeli 
sportsmen seemed to justify the in- 
vestment: out of 26 participating 
. countries, including such sports gi- 
-ants as Japan and China, tiny Israel 
finished sixth -- even ahead of India. 
The Israelis came with seven gold 
medals, four silver and eight bronze 
trophies. 


Israelis are particularly proud of 
their triple gold medalist, Esther 
Shahmurov. At the Munich Olympic 
Games in 1972 she suffered a severe 
shock when her coach was among 
those killed by Arab terrorists in the 
olympic village. 


Miss Shahmurov stopped running. 
Later she married and had a baby and 
many thought her career was over. 
“Then some six months ago she re- 
sumed her sports training. 

In ‘Teheran, competing under her 
married name, ®sther Rot, she won 
gold .medais in the 100 and the 200 
meter dashes for women and in the 
110 meter hurdles. 


Teams refused to compete 

Two of the Arab countries at Tehe- 
ran, Iraq, and Kuwait, joined by 
China and North Korea, refused to 
compete against Israel in ‘contact 
sports," such as soccer, basketball, 
and fencing, and preferred to accept 
technical defeats. 


AS a result, some Israeli teams and 
individuals were able to skip stages, 
although they would rather have 
advanced on their own performances. 
Thus, the basketballers of Israel 
entered the semifinals after only one 
match — against the Philippines — 


dr 
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Gateway to Teheran, 


because Kuwait and Iraq did not turn 
up for their scheduled games. 


In the finals, the Israelis plucked 
the gold medal after a tough fight with 
South Korea, which ended 92 to 85. 

In the tennis mixed doubles, the 
Israelis won first place by default, 
because the Chinese couple withdrew. 


Several deliberate insults 

The delegations of Kuwait and Iraq 
several times insulted the Israelis in 
public. At the medal-award ceremony 
for Israeli girl athlete Orit Abra- 
movitz, who had won a gold in the 
high jump, the Israeli anthem was 
Played by the Iranian band. The 
audience in the entire stadium rose, 
as usual, to pay respect to a national 
anthem. But the Iraqi and Kuwaiti 
athletes demonstratively walked 
down to the running track to do 
“warming-up"' exercises. The same 
happened at the award ceremony for 
Esther Rot. 

When the Israeli swimmer, Dov 
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site of Asian Games 


Brener, stood on the dais to receive 
his gold medal for the 100 meter 
breast stroke, the Chinese swimmer, 
who won the silver medal, declined 
Brener's outstretched hand. 


Resolution curbs Israelis 


On the last-but-one day of the 
games, the executive committee of 
the Asian Soccer Association was 
called into session. A motion by 
Kuwait and Iraq to expel Israel was 
technically impossible. Instead, they 
secured a resolution under which 
Asian soccer teams may no longer 
host Israeli teams or accept hospi- 
tality in Israel. The resolution was 
carried by 17 votes to 13, with 6 
abstentions. 

The Iranian Soccer Federation de- 
cided to ignore the resolution and to 
play next day against Israe! in the 
finals. The Israelis lost 1 to 0 and took 
the silver medal. But they realize that 
perhaps for many years to come, this 
will mark the exit of Israeli soccer 
from Asian playing fields. 
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Amnesty plan. review board criticized 


By Sam Martino 
_ _ Specialto 
The Christian Science Monttor 


Stevens Point, Wis. 

One of the people who helped shape 

President Ford’s receritly announced . 
compromise amnesty plan feels Mr. 
Ford will lose credibility by seeking a 
review of every draft evader case. 

Former Army Secretary Robert 
Froehike says he agrees in principle 
with the Ford plan, which includes a 
clemency review board. But, he says, 
he would have a blanket 
conditional amnesty, including a term 
of alternative service but without a 
review board. 

Mate in actual practice, I think it 
[the review board] is going toprove to 
gs a waste of time,” he said. 

Froehike said he hoped the 
‘president would make another decla- 
ration and allow draft dodgers and 
deserters to return to the U.S. for a 


Period of Hime to discuss the proposal 
conditional amnesty with their 
perc luwsen andothers, 

By now, he said, after three, four, 
and five years of being draft dodgers, 
the evaders have rationalized their 
fight from military service. 


program that would look with ‘‘mercy 
and compassion” on war resisters.. 
Mr. Froehike said the President's 
proposal, in theory, is good but the 
practical aspects are not sound. 


‘Can’t read minds’ 
“At this late date,” he said, ‘I just 
can't see how any board could read 
the minds,of these thatran 
and determine that they ran from 
consciencé’ or ran for selfish rea- 
sons,” He added: 


*Ford vs. campaign reform 


Continued from Page 1 

Presidential resistance is causing 
concern among both ardent reform- 
ers and Mr, Ford's own congressional 
supporters. 

“A veto of this biti would bea major 
mistake,” John W. Gardner, head of 
the Common Cause citizens lobby, 
warned Wednesday at a breakfast 
meeting with reporters. 

He rates the legislation ‘‘a big gain 
over what we have now,” and prob- 
ably the only major post-Watergate 
reform likely to come from this 
Congress. 

Even Rep. Frenzel — who calls the 
bill “horribly pro-mcumbent” — 
agrees that the Watergate-mindful 
electorate may demand some kind of 
campaign reform. 

“The people want a reform bill, and 
it would be silly for Congress not to 
produce one,’’ he says. ‘Any member 
[of Congress] who opposes it is run- 
ning some political risk. 


Compromise outlined 
The ‘butlines of the reform com- 


presidential general-election cam- 
paigns would be sharply cut to $20 
million for each major party, all 
drawn from the $i tax checkoff. 


Primary-election would 
be financed by matching private and 


EMPLOYMENT 


public funds up to $10 million, with 
breadth-of-suppart limits to screen 
out candidates with minimal backing. 
Congressional Spending. Candi- 
dates for the House of Representa- 
tives would be limited to spending a 
total of $120,000 for both primary and 
general election campaigns — less 
than the average $125,000 required in 
the 1972 elections for a challenger to 
oust an incumbent. 
Senatorial candidates would be held 
to spending 20 cents per voter or 
$800,000, whichever was larger, in 
primaries and general elections com- 
bined. 
Contributions. Individuals would be 
Umited to giving $1,000 per candidate 
per election (primary, rumoff, or 


“general); organizations, $5,000 sim- 


ilarly. Candidates could spend, from 
their own poxkets, no more than 
$0,000 for the presidency, $35,000 for 
the Senate, or $25,000 for the House. 


World’s biggest sundial— 
for two days, at least 


From National Geographic Society 


Washington 

For two shimmering days last win- 

ter the Washington Monument .be- 

came a sundial. With a little prepara- 

tion, recording time might become a 
permanent activity. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
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“J think we must assume thet ali 
Graft evaders ran from conscience. 1 
don't see how we can prove otherwise. 
Therefore, for draft evaders, I'd say 
no need for a board, if they come 
home and perform the alternative 
service. They are vindicated.” 

With deserters, he said, there 
should be military records bearing on 
alleged criminal conduct. 

“T see no reason for amnesty to 
ee Froehike sald. 

Froehlke, of 
Geeks ἀρ πυροὶ Cooma, had been 
contacted by both the Justice Depart: 
ment and the White House for his 
views on the subject of amnesty prior 
to the announcement of the amuesty 


He served as Army Secretary from 
1971 to 1978 and was the first key 
Nixon figure to break with the former 
President on the subject of amnesty, 


Compromise value cited 

Mr. Froehike said he didn’t think « 
President Ford would declare uncon- 
ditional amnesty because of the reat- 
tion to former President Nixon's 
pardon. — 


κα aioe ὅϑας Wis σσακσν 0 ταδάν 


to have unconditional. "he 


wait a period of years for the country 
to be ready for unconditional sm- 
nesty.”" 

Hie also suggested that draft ero 
ders in Canada who wish to remain 


there be given visas to viait. relives 
in the United States. 


+] would b¢ liberal in allowing viens ‘ 


to draft 


subject to arrest," Mr. Froehike said. 
Many draft dodgers have started new 
lives εἰς ta Ὁ, and do not want to 
return to the Ὁ. permanently, he 
pointed out. - 

“We should work out a programa 
that ‘would give them [draft evaders] 
visitation rights," he said. “But a3 
long as.they don’t want to retum'to 
the United States Ῥοσταδτι θεν, rie a 
United States looks pon teen: mey 
have by choice renounced citizen- 
anip. ” 


* Ford ties food offer to oil 


Continued from Page ! 
The days of American super- 


American sacrifice of some sort — 
heavier dollar outlays just when bud- 
get cutting is the order of the day as 
well as perhaps yet another slight 
upward push on domestic food prices 
(as the Russian wheat deal illustrated 
dramatically). 

But the speech did suggest a posi- 
tive approach to the UN World Food 
Conference which opens in Rome 
Nov. δ. Since the United States is by 
far the largest producer of surplus 
food, Washington's attitude toward 
the conference, which was first pro- 
posed by Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, is considered crucial. 


Private talks held 
President. Ford’s UN visit, which 


also included private talks with Secre- 


tary-General Kurt Waldheim and a 
lunch hosted by the Austrian 
mat, was the first by a U.S. president 
since Richard M. Nixon addressed the 
25th anniversary session in 1970. 

The Americans recently have be- 


come increasingly appreciative of the 
role of the United Nations, 

since Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger’s bilateral Mideast diplo- 
macy was shored up last fall by the 
multilateral “diplomacy” of the UN 
buffer forces, and since Mr. Wald- 


heim last month succeeded Sedge 


others had failed in bringing the 
leaders of the two Cypriot commu- 
nities together in talks. : 


Support for Kissinger 


support for and confidence in Dr. 
Kissinger. The Secretary of State 
accompanied Mr. Ford on his visit 
and will return to address the Assem- 
bly Sept. 23 as well as to hold several 
days of what senior U.S. officiailsterm 
“very important’ belind-the-scenes 
talks with his fellow foreign miltig 
isters. 

But the President’s overriding 
theme was the urgent need for inter- 
national cooperation, at a ime when 
‘no single uation, no single group of 
nations, no’ single organization can 
meet all the challenges before the 
community of nations.”” . 
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HILL LOUISBURG. . 88. ΙΝ ft. home on na 


product. 


. nounced. 


world,” Professor Ansbach says that _ 
withthe help αἱ his family he soon _ 1 
realized a “measage’ game would” - 
never, ba sircceastal — unless it was 
primarily fun." ° 


shrink.in 1973, botix in absolute tarmr 
Lei 55. ar cd hae eared 


ee ee ee 
ing to most White House officiais: παπᾶς 
privaté economists. ees 


. ‘Seating ‘sich an inereaie, however, ἢ 

Americans now give proportionately . 
leas of their substance to poor peopiss" 
than most advanced nations of Ἐπ. 


Siete rope. ° ὃ : . 


In 1978, reports the DAC, U.S, aig: 
totaled ‘only 0.23 percent of gross." 
national product, down from 0.20 the. : 

before, and ‘against a 0.86 per. - 
cent average for DAC members as 8 ᾿ 


By the Ansociated Pre 


The 18,500 people of the Madziwa 
tribal trust reserve'in northeast Rho- 
désia ave being put tnto' 10 protected 
villages, the 


Tt is the necesita iabvecnoak ot 


tribesmen into wired-villages in. tivo. 


months. The first was, at Chiweshe, 
where 47,000 men, women, and.chil- 


security ‘force hes an- 


said. 

“This also stops them from recrutt:: 
ing, and‘we are attempting to re 
establish government authority in the” ὦ 
area. It is another place y 
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ADS moke your - 
— shopping | easier 


ota OSM, 


ἀπ 
Ὁ “Offi of 


‘ty, pleasure to the Soviet and othérHast- 
ἢ bloc embassies in Belgrade’ over the 


sons are said to have been detained. ._ 
τς They were members of.a clandestine _ 


tion which held a “‘party 
Up congress” in the seaport.of- Bar, the 


reports said. All:came from Monte-. ὦ 


4 negro, Yugosiavia’s poorest republic. _ 
sip The tial of a first group of 27 began. - 


Sigst week.- “Two more trials are ex- : 


og wat τὲ 


Most of thise ‘arrested aie de” 


‘gj, 5cribed as veteran Comniutfists 


es opposition to President Tito - 


and his party goes back to the. break, 


att vith Stalin in 1948 and who.in more | 
‘recent years ‘have strenuously: re-. 


sisted the expansion of Yugoslavia’s’ 
Dac, punorthodox brand of Communist rule 
‘tem y through - workers’ ‘self-management. 
lfrayBut the dissident movement also. 
Dg eo asprinkling of students from" 
Tenjethe Stalinist fringe groups which have 
zppeared' on Yugoslav university. 
zampuses in recent years. 


Precedent recalled: 


Its not the first time the Yugoslave_- 
qave uncovered “Stalinist” or pro- 
*." 3ovlet groups inside the country. 

Back in 1948, four senior _ Army 
Nirantticers attempting tg defect = the 
“mpi; Sominform’s ‘headquarters in Ro- 
authoynanta were caught on the’border. - . 
eet Their leader was killed; but two of 
t*imehe others were jailed for 16 years. 


ths.” Che pair were released well.before | 


theXigheir terms d and one, Col. 

tarplado Dapcevic, then absconded to 
cesnigilbania which was continuing its anti-_ 
tu kWito feud despite. the closing of the 
iv nmelgrade-Moscow breach in 1955. : 

adit From Aibania, Colonel Dapcévic 
Opeqiroadcast to Yugoslavia for a time.. 
anidcle was next heard ofa few years later 


\nhate?hen he was reported working with - Ν 
αὐ τ -Βονοῖ Yugoslav groups operating . 


mderground in Western 


Burope. 
The “Cominformists". faded from’. -. 


Yugoslav scene until the imid-'60's.. 
vhen onetime top Tito aide Alexsan- : 
Oar Rankovic was Poe from the - 


Ν εἰκϑεοεῖαν reforras. * 


“Complaints heard 
HE. The Yugoslavs have 
ihe somplained of the ‘‘improper”’ activi- 


: dint in their popularity. 


OR ooo igs Adigren 3 


Nielsen ratings 
the country are. 


Breatly in standards. 


ΡΠ Mev acpana eae 
δῷς suites of some of thai’ ofc ~ have’ 


- ᾿ΕΝ relations, =, Dat Sor severn) years 5 


sony τὸ ἢ | 
still big lee τέρα 


business has never been in better shape. apt 

At a time. when many American women are. 
shedding their traditional roles and are striding off to: .- 
compete with men in almost ‘every field, many 
thousands of young women are still seeking instant, 
fame and fortune on the runways of beauty contests 
from coast to coast.— from small hometown com- 
petitions: to lavish international amier es televised 


. Pageant promoters.— Lost axe staped'y: ae 
~ say the number of contests are not 
a pending: and they attribute much of their ducts 


δ 
; _ Which-has lured starry-eyed girla to. Atlantic City for 
54 years and is the oldest of the pageants — continues 
tobe the No, 1 regularly viewed tejevision spectacular ᾿ 
- watched: in ‘some 31,000,000:‘American homes... 
te two out of avery three sets. 
ato it’ regardless of what big 
guns competing n networks put up against it. e 
The Miss Universe pageant; televised last σαν; 
. Pulled a record 500 million viewers in 70 countries. The 
’ two-hour competition, ‘held this year in the Philip- - 
pines, was broadcast sround the world via satellite, 


Pageant — the No. 1 sudience-getterinJuly. — 
᾿ Most of the contests are considerahiy amauler δῆ, 


They include ‘ethnic com: 
petitions, such ag Miss Polish America, Miss Black 
America, ahd Miss Italian America; the product: 
‘Promoticn . ‘Warieties; such” As..Miss.. Pickle, Miss... cholarship-award.: . 


of Easting’ gfhibassies ὁ cited. 


“Moz 
-offeving?, them 


> thew ly advanced republics. . 
All’ through 


-ups and downs in Yugosiav- 
> naw Baiepae and Moscow have been 


‘on the’ Russians that the post-Tito 

" Ngusgeaxion’” ts in ren bands” : 
‘An addéd point is given to the story 

of the-arzests in Montenegro: by an 


almost : oat-of-the-blue speech in 
“which another senior Yugoslav, Stane 
Crema bhmtly attacked ‘“Rankovic- 

" and “Cominformists’’ and de- 
arene “There will be no democracy 
here for the enemies of self: -manage- 


“Such grodps are not large and by no- - 


specially significant. .-But 
against this year’s background of 
uncertainty in Balkan capitals like 
Belgrade fanned anew by the 
Cyprus crisis —. the Yugoslavs are 


predictably. sensitive to anything ἡ 


which casts doubt on the good’ in- 
tentions ‘frequently acs by. the 
Soviet leaders since 1969. " : 


China eenitiies. 
‘forekg ministry 


τὰν ζυροαῖαν party for sabe ths. ἜΛΑ at 


; ofCommerce. 


nt, for instance —: 


years old and up. 


| better placed with one of . 


the '60’s there were. 


‘diagnosed as phlebitis. ; 
. Dr. Tkach, who expressed concerh’ 


Pageants: doltars and beauty t thrive: 


_“ "Sunshine: (Florida. tomatoes), and Miss Wool; 1008] 
- pageants like Miss New Jersey State Fair; and the 
‘civie beauties like Mize Firefighter and Mise Chamber 


Many of the smialler pageants are staged to bolster ; 
"profits at amusement parks. Even Miss America was 
- ‘the brainchild of Atlanti¢ City merchants who sought a 
bathing-beauty contest the week after Labor Day te 
‘ their summer season. ᾿ 

‘Beauty contests are by no means limited to adults. 
Some of the most popular involve teen-agers — such 
aa the -Misé American Teen-Ager pageant and Junior 
‘Miss — and others are.aimed at pre-teens, from three 


- "The criticism. leveled at pageants by women's 
; HMbération: groups, civil-rights organizations, and oth- 


cms tual’ 
a8 poise, personality, talent, and in the case of some 
᾿ς teen-age, contests, pene ta and public-service 
barre 


A Oe meat Bat a eee 
‘minor facet of what we seek in Miss America. We're 
the largest source of scholarship funds for women in 
- the ‘world. The Miss America crown for 1975 — 
warded to green-eyed, attractive Shirley Cothran of 
ee Ἐοσαα τ᾿ πῈ5 Βοςσανοαικα ἘΣ α᾿ ΒΟ 
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Tito: new. concern over. “pro-Soviet dissidents ~ 


ΠΕΣ. procedures spell out 
a .soute for Nixon testimony . 


Defense, judge, and 
jury have roles 


By Louise Sweeney 
δος Staff correspondent of 
The Christian ne Monitor 


υ Washington 

As concern mounts over the state of - 
forrner President Richard Nixon's 
health and‘his ability-to testify at the 
Watergate cover-up trial, some 
sources close to the case are studying 
the complicated steps that might be 


ἡ} taken to determine his inability to 


appear. . : 
All involve the taking of δροσε 
medical testimony from diverse ἡ 
sourees, in addition to legal action, ° 
‘before the court could decide whether | 
Mr. Nixon had to appear at the trial; 
scheduled to bégin Oct. 1. ᾿ 

The former president's White 
House physician, Maj: Gen. Walter R.. 


over aggravation of Mr. Nixon's phys- 
ical. condition, said that he had de- 
tected ‘‘no depression” in Mr. Nixon's 
mental state. Previous reports from 


, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


AP photo 


some Nixon friends and family mem- 

bers had suggested that he was deeply 
depressed, and that had raised some 
additional questions about the stress 
of his testifying at the trial. 

Mr. Nixon was subpoenaed to_ap- 
pear as a witness for the defense by 
lawyers for John- D, Bhrlichman 
before President .Ford’s recent total 
pardon of the former president. Re- 
Ports of Mr. Nixon’s physical condi- 
tion coupled with his refusal to be 
‘hospitalized have stirred speculation 


- | among some skeptics that Mr. Nixon 


.may plan to use the argument of ill 
er aks a rca gg 


Ons legal source familiar with such 
eases suggests that there is “‘gener- 
-.ally a motion [by the person’s coun- 
*. sel] ta quash the subpoena — there 
: can be motions for protective ordera 
“er postponements in response to sub- 

“Spoenas.” He adds that ‘‘the courts do 
spot go on the say-so of the attorney if 
“there's a question of the health of the 
cwitness. They require an affadavit 


DOSPL: - ‘and/or testimony from a doctor in 


addition to the legal argument.” 

Todd Christofferson, law clerk for 
U.S. Court Judge John J. 
Sirica, \who will hear the cover-up 
case, says: 

“The general procedure, when a 
defendant or witness is incapacitated, 
is that the court can accept a doctor’s 
statement, or check and require the 
person to be examined by a doctor 
sponsored by the other side. If the 
. defendant, for instance, said he was 
too sick to go on trial, the government 
would get a doctor to examine him 
and give them his conclusions. If the 
defense can't produce a witness, they 
could have a doctor examine and give 
«his option to determine whether testi- 
fying would be- detrimental to his 
health or not. If he’s really in- 
capacitated, it could result in a delay, 
or & possible mistrial, which is gener- 


τ ally a court decision based on ‘doctor’s 
statements. 


ΟἿΣ Mr. Nixon's attorney came in 


“ and said, ‘He can’t appear; here's the. 
doctor’s statement,’ then Mr. Shrlich- 


man’s attorney could say, ‘We've got 
to have him examined by one of our 
doctors.” ᾿ 


“Whoever intended to call him 


- would have to show what they ex- 


pected to get from his testimony, 
make: a necessity of his appearing. 
The judge decides whether that’s 
erttical testimony or not and whether 
he’s a key witness or not, whether if 
you don’t have him, you don’t have a 
case. Then if he is [a key witness] and 
he is incapacitated, say for a year, 
you might have a mistrial, but if he’s 
only to be out for a week or two you 
can fit him into the trial later. If it’s a, 


matter of being incapacitated for a. 


month, the trial could go on and then 
recess for 8. week or 50 until he could 
" a . . 


One lawyer familiar with Water- 


gate issues calls this ‘‘the trial of the 
century’ and says that ‘‘as the tase 
unwinds, there’ be a’ chance ‘to 
grapple ‘with the problem. The situ- 
ation may not come up until Nov. 15 
and by that time Mr. Nixon may be 
either in or out of the hospital. 

When it comes to the end of the 
trial, it may be found his testimony is 
crucial; then Judge Sirica will have to 
decide what do you do. He might have 
to call it a mistrial and say, “Let’s 
start all over.” 

There has been some speculation 


_ that Mr. Nixon's testimiony might be 


important to the prose- 
cution, in terms of cross-examination. 
But John Barker, a spokesman for the 
Watergate special prosecutor's office, 


. said he was unable to comment on 


that becanse of a ‘‘gag order” from 
Judge Sirica. He did say that legally it 
was “out of the question” for the 
prosecution to call its own doctor to 
testify to the state of Mr. Nixon’s 


health because Mr. Nixon is 2 witness . 


for the defense and only the defense 
_ hes that privilege. ; 
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Labor cools 


to Ford, 


looks for policy clues 


Attitude at union conventions hints 
future relations with new President 


By Ed Townsend 
Labor correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

While the honeymoon between U.S. 
organized labor and President Ford is 
not over yet, it now is unlikely that it 
will last much longer. The time is 
near when unions and the White 
House will haye to settle down to the 
serious problems of their day-to-day 
life together. 

When 28 of labor’s top leaders met 
in Washington last week with Presi- 
dent Ford, their attitude was cordial, 
though not particularly warm. There 
was no hostility, but there was consid- 
erable reserve. Generally, union ex- 
ecutives like Mr. Ford as 2 man; he is 
not disliked and distrusted, as former 
President Richard M. Nixon was, 
even though many in labor's top 
echelons consider President Ford at 
least as conservative as Mr. Nixon. 

Much the same attitude toward the 
new President is showing up in union 
conventions, now at the peak of their 
season. The mention of Mr. Ford's 
name or of his administration does 
not bring the rousing jeers that, in 
other years, any reference to Mr. 
Nixon caused. But there is no en- 
thusiasm. : 

At a recent United Electrical Work- 
ers convention in Chicago, attitudes 
toward the new President were cool to 
cold. The reaction has been much the 
same in a number of other con- 
ventions — that there is a new man in 
the White House but no indication yet 
that he has viable economic policies 
that wi solve problems that labor 


proportions. 

The United Steetworkers con- 
vention opening Sept. 23 in Atlantic 
City, N.J., will be watched particu- 
larly for clues to the future relations 
between labor and the President. A 
number of times in the past, presi- 
dents have made the short trip from 
Washington ἴο the Jersey shore resort 
for a fraternal visit to a major labor 
convention — and USW’s convention 
is the biggest of the year. 


Succession welcomed 


I. W. Abel, the steel union’s presi- 
Gent,-is chairman of AFL-CIO's eco- 
nomic-policy committee and one of a 
half-dozen of the most influential 
labor leaders in the United States. Mr. 
Abel welcomed Gerald Fafil’s succes- 
sion to the presidency and pledged his 
union’s cooperation. 

Now, along with other union lead- 
ers, he is begining to take a more 
reserved attitude toward Mr. Ford. 
Be acknowledges that the, President 
‘‘Inherited”’ great problems and he is 


waiting — with doubts - to 
see if he seeks solution through fresh 
economic policies or merely adopts 
those of the Nixon administration. 
Mr. Ford might elect to discuss 
Plans for the future and ask labor’s 
bs at a last-minute date with the 


Ww. 

At the “‘minisummit” conference of 
labor leaders last week it was obvious 
that unionists were hopeful but found 
optimism hard to sustain. About the 
best they could do was, through AF'L- 
CIO president George Meany, thank 
Mr. Ford for ‘being ready to listen to 
what [we] say."" With the President 
now talking and listening to labor, the 
relationship between the government 
and the union movement is open and 
therefore improved. 


Decision questioned 

However, there has been no major 
confrontation yet, although the Presi- 
dent's recent decision to shave fed- 
eral payrolls by $700 million by 
deferring a 5.6 percent wage increase 
due Oct. 1 comes close to being one. 
As president, Richard Nixon did that 
twice, each time causing a storm of 
labor protest. Protests now are build- 
ing up against Mr. Ford's action. 

All unions are under growing rank- 
and-file pressures to force effective 
action against inflation. This has been 
particularly noticeable after the de- 
velopments of the past week — first, 
President Ford’s suggestion of am- 
nesty for Vietnam draft evaders (op- 
posed by a large part of the labor 
movement) and then his pardoning of 
former President Nixon and reports 
that he might consider amnesty or 
pardons for Watergate defendants on 
& case-by-case basis. Many in the 
union movement reacted quickly and 


- adversely: there is no doubt that the 


“compassionate"’ positions taken by 
the President cost him support in 
labor; the only doubt is how much he 
lost. One leader going into the White 
House conference on Wednesday said, 
“He doesn’t have the credibility he 
had, not with us, anyway." 

The problem, as labor analyzed the 
situation, is less the President than 
those advising him. They are openly 
antagonistic toward Roy L. Ash, di- 
rector of the President's Office of 


Ε 

mist Alan Greenspan, new head of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and 
others about the President. And labor 
now is talking of ‘‘confusion and 
uncertainty"' in upper echelons of the 
new administration, of the Presi- 
dent’s economic-policy machinery 
being in disarray, and the lack of 
clear-cut direction from the Presi- 
dent. 


This is no place for 


a passive 


reader.. 
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Six-months recess over, 
SALT talks resumed _ 


_ Geneva 
United States and Soviet negotiators 
Wednesday began a new attemot to 
limit their nuclear arsenals, aiming at a 
10-year agreement curbing 


U. Alexis Johnson 


_ intercontinental missiles, strategic 


bombers, and warheads. 

Delegations headed by ambassador- 
at-large U. Alexis Johnson and Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Ministér Viadimir 
Semyonov met at the U.S. diplomatic 
mission here to resume strategic arms- 
limitation (SALT) talks after a recess of 
six months. 


Rightist leader slain 
in Argentina 
Buenos Aires 

- Arightist government leader was 
assassinated Wednesday by 
unidentified men, Argentine officials 
said. Dante Baicanera, a Labor Ministry 
official, was the sixth person slain in a 
wave of violence over three days that 
has included more than 100 bombings. 

President Maria Estela Peron, 
meanwhile, held a top-level meeting of 
aides to deal with growing violence. 
Mrs. Peron is in her 10th week in 
office, following the passing of her 
husband, Juan Ὁ. Peron. 


White House rejects 


subsidy for Pan Am 
Washington 

The Ford administration Wednesday 
refused to endorse ἃ $10.2 million 
monthly subsidy for financially 
embattled Pan American World 
Airways. 

Members of Congress had attacked 
the proposal, contending that financial 
aid for the beleaguered transatlantic 
carrier would amount to a reward for 
corporate inefficiency. 


Saxbe orders review 
of trial proceedings 
. Washington 

Attorney General William B. Saxbe 
has ordered a high-level Justice 
Department review of controversial 
proceedings during the Wounded Knee 
trial, a department spokesman said. 

The review is equally part of a 
broader examination of prosecution, 
defense, and judicial conduct during 
other recent trials of political activists, 
said Robert Havel, the department's 
public information director. 

in the Wounded Knee case, Mr. 
Havel said, department officials plan an 
objective analysis of the criticisms of 
the FBI and prosecution tactics leveled 
by U.S. District Judge Fred J. Nichol. 
The judge on Monday dismissed the 
charges against American Indian 
Movement leaders Russell Means and 
Dennis Banks when the Justice 
Department refused to continue the 
case with the 11 jurors remaining after 
the 12th became ill. 


First Women’s Bank 


can delay stock offering 
New York 
A First Women's Bank said the state 
of New York banking department has 
granted the bank an extension for up 
to 90 days from Sept. 15 for submission 
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of an initial offering of 200,000 shares 
of capital stock at 20 dollars per share. 

First Women's Bank intends to 
become 8 full-service commercial bank 
“with special attention given to the 
needs Of.wamen by treating all persons 
ina ΠοΠΕΙϑοτ mney manner.” 


Return to prison likely 


for soime draft evaders 
Washington 

President Ford's clemency program 
has temporarily freed most of the 95 
Vietnam-era draft evaders in federal 
prisons, but reports Wednesday, 
following:U.S. Attorney General Williarn 
B. Saxbe's release order Tuesday, 
indicated at least some of those 
affected would return to prison. 

One prisoner reffised to leave the 
federal reformatory in El Reno, Okla., 
saying. he would.not accept anything 
short of complete amnesty. Others said 
they would return to prison rather than 
accept alternative service. 


Ford quickly defends 
Kissinger’s ‘humor’ 
United Nation, N.Y. 

Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
Wednesday questioned the impartiality 
of the President of the United Nations 
General Assembly, but President Ford 
said he was only joking. 

Meeting the UN official, Algerian 
Foreign Minister Abdelaziz Bouteflika, 
the American visitors congratulated 
him on his election Tuesday. 

Alluding to Mr. Bouteflika'’s well- 
known militancy as 8 “third world” 
leader, Dr. Kissinger said: "! cannot 
quite imagine him in an impartial role." 
Mr. Ford interjected: ‘'Dr. Kissinger has 
a great sense of humor, Mr. President. 
You must please understand that.” 

Mr. Bouteflika replied that it was "a 
very direct, straight sense of humor,” 
and that this was perhaps ‘why we get 
along so well."” 


Senate votes to double 


solar research funds 
Washington 

The U.S. Senate has approved a 
measure to double the federal funds for 
solar energy research. The bill was 
passed by voice vote and sent to the 
House. For the fiscal year starting next 
duly 1, the Senate measure authorized 
$100 million. The energy research 
budget for the current fiscal year is $50 
million. 


Magnuson set 


to seek 6th term 

Democrat Warren G. Magnuson will 
be seeking an unprecedented sixth 
term in the U.S. Senate from the State 
of Washington in November, and many 
political pundits consider him virtually 
unbeatable, writes Monitor 
correspondent Curtis J. Sitomer. 

Mr. Magnuson, who won Tuesday's 


primary with a whopping 93 percent of ᾿ 


his party's vote, will be opposed by 
conservative state Sen. Jack Metcalf. In 
1968, Senator Magnuson defeated Mr. 


Draft evader returns 


“This whole mess is not going to be a 
stigma I'll carry the rest of my life” — 
John S. Barry, reportedly the first draft 
evader to turn himself in under Presi- 
dent Ford's clemency program for Viet- 
nam-era deserters and draft dodgers. 
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Metcalf handily — netting 64 percent of 
the vote. 
Meanwhile, in Oklahoma's 


Democratic runoff primary, former Rep. 


Ed Edmonson was an easy winner for 
the Senate nomination over Charles 
Nesbitt, chairman of the state's 
Corporation Commission. Oklahoma 
Democrats also selected David Boren, 
a college professor, as their 
_gubematorial nominee. 


Heller looks for 
economic recovery 


Chicago 


Because President Ford appears to’ 
be more “realistic” than former Ἢ 
President Nixon was about the nation’s 


economy, there is hope the economy --- 


wilt begin.to recover by mid-1975, 
Walter W. Heller, a former chairman of 
the President's Council of Economic 
Advisers under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, said Wednesday. 

- Nonetheless, Monitor correspondent 
Robert M. Press writes that betore 
addressing the Bank Administration — 
Institute's annual convention here, Mr. 
Heller said; "We're headed for the 
biggest recession since the 1930's.” 


Julfe Nixon Eisenhower 


Julie Eisenhower 
talks about pardon 


UPI photo 


New York 


“With all the knocks and everything, 
we became a closer family unit and - 
drew on each other more and more,” 
said Julie Eisenhower about the Nixon 
family under pressure, speaking at a 
taping Wednesday of the daytine NBC- 
‘TV show, “Not for Women Only." Mrs. 
Eisenhower was substituting for 
moderator Barbara Walters. The show, 
titled “Public People, Private Lives,” 
will air in Eastern areas Sept. 30 
through Oct. 4; in other areas 
throughout the month, writes Arthur 
Unger, Monitor correspondent. 


Mrs. Eisenhower hinted that she 
might be considering a career in 
Politics herself. “if you love your 
parents and relate to them, you surely 
won't reject their field of work... . Not 
that I'm planning to move from 
Washington with Its large Democratic . 


. tegistration just so | can get elected to- 


Congress... ,"" she remarked jokingly. 
π᾿ ἃ later press conference, Mrs. 
Eisenhower defended her father, who 
she said “is probably going to the 
hospital soon. I've talked to him every . 
day and he’s doing very well under the 
circumstances. . . . ‘The day he was 
pardoned was a down day for my 


* Wilson calls Britain back to polls 


Continued from Page 1 


Despite these intiatives, the Labour 
government's popularity was increas- 
ingly undercut this summer by soar- 
ing inflation and a rising number of 
business failures that now has thrown 
almost 700,000 workers out of jobs. 

It is clear that the precarious state 
of the economy will be the No. 1 issue 
of the campaign. Britain's three ma- 
Jor political parties have released 
their election manifestos (platforms), 
all of which are directed toward 
coping with the crisis. 


Goals set 


The Labour Party manifesto em- 
phasizes that it is the only political 
faction that has received a direct vote 
of confidence by Britain's 12 million 
union workers. Arguing that the exist- 
ing government has extracted a 
Promise from the unions to moderate 
wage demands in return for social 
improvement, Mr. Wilson claims that 
his “social contract’ with organized 
labor will defeat inflation. 

The Conservatives have abandoned 
their anti-union stance of the last 
election and have promised neither to 
re-enact legislation for compulsory 


trols. Instead, the party has‘ focuse 
its attack on the Labour Aearliiasectsa 


Plans for further nationalization, 
which polls have suggested 1s unpopu- 
lar with a majority of the electorate. 


Liberals urge controls 


The Liberals, who enjoyed a “‘bal- 
ance-of-power’’ position in Parliia- 
ment this year, are the only major 
party calling for wage and price 
controls and their leader, Jeremy 
Thorpe, has maintained that they are 
inevitable regardless of who wins the 
election. 

Mr. Thorpe, in a press conference 
Wednesday, said that the major Lib- 
eral goal inthe October election is to 
reach the so-called ‘ 
point in votes, which would enable the 
party to more than double its present 
mumber of 14 seats. 

Britain’s system of one-vote, single- 
member constituencies makes it diffi- 
cult for any party t win large 


, Tepresentation in the House of Com- 


mons without picking up roughly 25 
percent of the national vote. In the 
jast election the Liberals received 
approximately 20 percent of the vote, 
so Liberal leaders believe that the 
“breakthrough” point now is in sight. 
‘The Liberals, after much internal 


debate, have also announced that they 
would participate in a coalition gov- 
ernment with either the Conserva- 
tives or Labour. The price for Liberal 
support in a coalition, however, is 
thought to be electoral reform — the 
new government would have to com- 
mit itself to restructuring electoral 
representation along proportional 
lines so as to ensure a bigger place in 
Parliament for the Liberals. 


The Labour Party has rejected the 
idea of a coalition, while the Conser- 
vatives have not ruled out a plan of 
cooperating with the Liberals, Con- 
servative leader Edward.Heath said 
earlier this week that if his party wins 
a majority of the vote he “would 


‘consult men-of goodwill in ail par- 


tles.’”” 


But while Mr. Thorpe has indicated 
that a Liberel-Conservative coalition 
is possible, he has also consistently 
said that such a grouping could not 
take place while Mr: Heath led the: 
Conservatives. 


Thus, political analysts have al 


ready begun to speculate that if a 
coalition is formed, Mr. Heath might 


be forced to step down as Conserva- 
tive leader. 


al 


father. | don’t think he believes that 
there is anything te be pardoned. | 
think he has a story to tell. Whenever 
we have conversations, he says, ‘!'ve 
got to get well enough so that | can 
write.’ He feels it’s very-important to 
have a historical document.” 7 


Soviets reported trying 
to discredit Kissinger 


Washingtan 


Soviet agents in European capitals 
are busy spreading rumors calculated 
to discredit Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, according to the current 
U.S. News & World Report. 

The weekly magazine said allied 
intelligesice sources report the 
Russians are planting the suggestion 
that Secretary Kissinger is on the way * 
out, supposedly because he is not on 
the same wave length as President 
Ford — the reason for the campaign 
being Soviet resentment over the way 
Mr. Kissinger turned the tables on the 
U.S.S.R. in the Mideast in recent ~ 
months. 

in the meantime, both the white 
House and the State Department 
denied reports that Mr. Kissinger might 
tose his post of national security 
adviser to the President. 

En route to the United Nations 
Wednesday aboard the presidential jet 
jiner, Mr. Kissinger informed 
correspondents that he and the 
President would be briefing five 
congressional leaders on the scope of 
the Central Intelligence Agency's 
covert operations. The briefings  . 
prompted by the controversy over ΟἿΑ 
funding of elements in Chile which 
opposed the Allende government that 
fell just a year ago. 


Traffic toll reduction 
detailed byNSC 
᾿ ‘Chicago 


Slower driving prevented about 1,800 
fatalities in the first four months of 
1974, according to the National Safety 
Council. 

Another 2,200 fatalities were - 
prevented primarily due to a reduction 
in travel, fewer passengers in 
automobiles, and less night driving, the 
council says in a new report. The 
report analyzes the causes for a 
reduction of about 4,000 traffic 
fatalities (24 percent) in the first four 
months of 1974 from the same period 
in 1973, writes Monitor sorespondent 
Robert M. Press. Nee 


Production is the name of _ 
the game in American agri- 
- culture. An excellent harvest 


τοῖς WATH™ ANALYSIS a 
“FROM MONITOR. CORRESPONDENTS ἢ 
ὃ te AROUND THE WORLD 


— She's. Ἰπνοινθὰ with “Operation Deep Freeza" (OOF), but is 
herself all heart)“and warmth, and comfort. Shirley Anderson 
gets up at 4 a.m. νοῦν day and writes letters and cards to sailora 
at the South Pols who. ‘with -ODF..Since 1959 she has sent 

tens of thousands δὲ letters,-more than 2,500 paperback books, 
ale has been awarded 8. ‘third: thank-you plaque by the U.S. 
Navy. “They don't .wrte about piffle, silly stuff." says Shirley. 
“They write intelligant’tetters, these ‘men do. Sometimes they'll 
- write about the first fresh. vegetables or tha first fresh fruit they 
get,” Hey re such, ayartty A ae 


~ Passing the. ‘Sonattion ‘plate means ‘something quite different 
in the Rev. David Finestead's Lake Lotawana United Methodist 
- Church in Kansaé City. Last Sunday,.he put $1,000 on the plate 
before he sent ft around, asking: his congregation to take the 
money to “use tor the Lord.” Only $291 was left on the plate 
when it finished its rounds. The minister is attempting to illustrate 
the Parable of Talents, in-which a rich man gives his three ser- 
vants money. Two invested the money and gave back more than 


: _ they had taken: Mr. Finestead hopes to get back twice as much 


as he dai out, from, his own: is incidentally. 


— "I'm going to have to call him 'Mr. Red‘ from now on,” says 
Early Wilds, referring to his 16-year-old mule. Red has been 
made an “honcrary citizen" of Hartsville, S.C., where he is a fa- 
miliar sight pulling Mr. Wilds and various toads of coal and pro- 
duce through ‘the city streets. His residence in Hartsville was 
threatened this summer, however, by an ordinance forbidding 
anyone to. stable farm animals. Mr. Wilds said he had been as- 
sured the law did not apply to Red when his property was an- 
nexed — and a court later ruled in his favor. Hence Red's official 
recognition as. “the only legal mule” in town. 7 


— Something i is totten in Canada. Some 30 million things, that is. 
That many eggs bought by the Canadian Egg Marketing Agency 
to bolster farm prices will have to be ‘buried by the end of the 
year because they rotted in storage. Tha eggs were purchased 
by CEMA wher processing plants became overburdened earlier 
this year, but the agency lacked adequate storage facilities. 
Thirty milfion eggs is not a lot of eggs, says one official — only a 


year. 


. small proportion of the 5. 7. billion eggs produced in Canada each 


agri: dultural ἘΞ ἊΣ ᾿ 
through research, formula. 
tion and distribution of -. 


is the end result of planning, _chiemiicals designed to be 
planting, fertilizing, cultivat- both safe and effective. 
ing and controlling weeds. ‘Helena Chemical Company 


Weed control is the specialty - 
of Helena Chemical Company. 

Helena Brand Products 

~ protect the nation’s 


εἰ dedicated to the protection 
of the American farmer's - 


crops 80 he miay reap 
“a 2 bountiful harvest: 
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New York 

Martha Swope years ago traded in her satin 
ballet slippers for a camera. She gave up 
aspiring to be a prima ballerina to become, 
instead, a first-rate dance and theatrical 
photographer. Not many women before her 
have attdimed her present professional 
— status. The transition for her, from one kind 
of artistic expression to another, came 
naturally when she decided one day that she 
was not really a ‘performing person” but 
had great sympathy for the performances of 
others, 

Miss Swope had come to New York from 
Texas to study dance at the School of 
American Ballet. She was a student for five 
-years, hut a lot of that time she was focusin; 
her Brownte camera on her teachers an 
classmates and then selling them her prints. 
One day a rehearsal shot she had taken of 
Jerome Robbins in ‘West Side Story" was 
accepted by Life magazine, and that settled, 
climactically, her desire to switch careers. 

By this time the Brownie had been replaced 
by a $10 secondhand camera that had 
originally cost $40. Although she had to hold 
the camera together with adhesive tape, she 
was soon snapping photographs from the 
wings of the Bolshoi Ballet in Paris and of 
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Patricia McBride | 


Festival in Italy. ‘These photographs, too, 
were later easily sold to New York publica- 
tions. 


τῇ had to learn a lot’ 
"Δ was totally inexperienced, yet wonderful 
é people had allowed me to take their pictures. 
_ ButI knew then that if I was to continue, I had 
to learn a lot about cameras and photogra- 
phy. It took me a number of years to really 


@ 
e 


error, by doing, and by asking lots of 
questions at camera stores. I kept saving up 


learning.” 
she has a total of ten cameras, 
including three Leicas, three Pentaxes, and 
one Hasselblad. 
At present this tall, lithe woman from 
- Texas, who: moves as gracefully as the 
dancer she almost became, is the official 
photographer for the New York City Ballet, 
the American Shakespeare Theater at Strat- 
ford, Conn., the Circle in the Square Theater 
in New York, and for dancer Martha Gra- 
ham. : 
She atso photographed more than half of 
the past season’s Broadway hits, and is the 
.preferred photographer for all David Mer- 
rick and Harold Prince productions. Current 
shows that she has done include ‘‘A Little 
Night Music," Raisin," ‘Irene,’ ‘“Moon for 
the Misbegotten,"’ ‘‘Scapino,"’ and ‘‘Pippin.”" 
She has done rehearsal shots of both ‘‘Good 
News” — starring Alice Faye and now bound 
for Broadway — and ‘“‘Mack and Mabel," 


cal coming up this fall. 

She has lost count of the stars she has 
photographed, but off the top of her head she 
can remember Gloria Swanson, Jane Powell, 
Colleen Dewhurst, Ethel Merman, Lee Scott, 
Jason Robards, and George Cc. Scott. She 

- recalls ‘one tediously long evening photo- 
graphing ‘Lorelei’ during its pre-Broadway 
run, when she found Carol Channing to be 
‘still polite, cooperative, charming, and able 
to project her dazzling smile’’ at 3:30 a.m. 
after foyr hours of posing and eight costume 
. Miss Swope’s admiring comment: 

“What a terrific trooper! 

“Some people — Ike Carol Channing — 
understand and respond to the camera,” 
Miss Swope explains. ‘‘They seem to know 


The Now York οἷν Ballet 7 ἜΣ: πον" i δε ον Ce ae a 
‘Allegra Kent and arthur ibis i : Lee.J. Cobb as King Lear 
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er eee ee from. Martha Swope’s album 


‘The soul of a good photograph is, 
after all, a kind of truth,’ say 
Swope (right), a one-time ballet stu- 
dent who now trains a camera lens on 
New York's ballet, theater, and musi- 
cals. The result: ‘an ephemeral mo- 


performances and performers at the Spoletto” 


become competent. I learned by trial and ~ 


to buy a new camera cr a new lens, and I kept 


starring Robert Preston, another new mausi- : 
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"Two cheers 
oe | for the 
family 


“toute! a Guia δὲ yearns the 
standard line ran that the “nuclear 


- ‘family’! was dead and, if you wanted 
-.elnigst: anybody's opinion,""good rid- 


dance, All sorts of people proposed. 811 
sorts of ‘alternatives. Communes, cried 


the. counter-culture. Five-year con-- 
t Mead suggested... 


tracts, -Margare 
“Open inarriage,” the O'Neills recom- 
mended. ᾿ 


It the “solutions, were™ often “blithe, ὦ 


from the top of the bead, so what? The 


assumption was that-nothing-could be... - 


worse than the Old Way. At a time 


when being ‘honest,’ being ‘free’ -. 
ratedLas the supreme virtues, marxiage Ὁ 
. “was judged to be the worst of hypo- 


erisies,; the worst oftraps.. - 
But that was a long ‘couple-or-three 


years-ago. In the mid-Seventies, sud-. * 


denly, no.problem seems either simple 


to state or easy to solve. People have . 


sobered: up ‘on Brave New Marriage 
panaceas, as well as other subjects. 
Indeed they have gone from the wildest 


excesses of nmanacii to almost absurd - 


depths of 
What. satirist would have dared to 


‘predict 2 few years-ago that the most. 


emancipated young women, €X-van- 


guardists of the Sexual’. Revolution, ~~ 


would: fd: up as they have — con- 
ducting. workshops an’ celibacy? What 
mad, mad parodist could have imag- 
ined even a‘year ago :that Nancy 
Weber, the protagonist of “iifeswap- 


* best-seller, 


ping,” would reverse hergelf (as she 


has) —_endorsing monogamy as the i 


really far-out trip? 
A shattering collective’ experience - 


. rather like losing a war — seems to. 


have demoralized the ideologues who 
so confidently believed they could do 


- better-than Mom and Pop. Only those 
‘comic-strip characters, the suburban 
-swingers, appear, as usual, not to have 


gotten the word. But in their advanced 


’.datedness — pioneers On yesterday's 


frontier — the Bobs and Carols and 
"Teds and Alices only confirm the 
suspicion: Something has gone wrong. 


‘This does not mean that the family is ' 
τς Now in fashion, as once even the New 
York Times proclaimed: ‘‘The Family 


Ig Out of Fashion.’ In spite of Nancy 
Weber and other new converts, mar- 
riage and the “nuclear family” remain 
objects of doubt; and the ‘experiments 
in living" still go on, if one can still call 
them experiments. Only now they are 
no longer a political credo, an article of 
faith. They too are objects of doubt. 
This new wariness — this sense that 
human relationships are more than a 
lot of spontaneity and a little goodwill 
— reveals itself most affectingly per- 


“haps on the topic of divorce. How 


Judicrously innocent the title of that 
“Creative Divorce," 
sounds now! 


‘What naivete seems to lie in the very 


term ‘“no-fault’’ divorce! ‘Yet at the 
height of Brave New Marriage eu- 
phoria, divorce was regarded as an 
affirmative act — a form of wining. 
One was loosening a shackle, opening a 


prison door, becoming (that sacred . 


word again) free. 
‘Divorced in America” by Joseph 


Epstein (Dutton, $8.95) is a brilliant - 


work of autobiography in its own right. 


But what it finally does is to signal a ἡ 


new mood of upward reassessment on 
the subject of marriage and family. 
Speaking as a divorced man, Mr. 
Epsteir equates divorce with failure, 
going hard on himself. He. may be 
closer to the banal truth when he writes 
that divorcee is ‘often necessary and 


almost always guaranteed to be un- 


pleasant.” 


Still, the real theme of the book is not 
divorce but marriage, scrutinized from 
the point of view of loss. Mr. Epstein 
considers the promises of freedom and 
variety and multiplicity and change — 


the promises of the new, now rapidly 


aging alternatives. 

Despite high risks of boredom and 
irritation, there 1s more to be said for 
continuity, he concludes — for the 
unique commitment of the family. 
There are betrayais, but where there 
are not, ‘‘one does things for members 
of one’s family,”’ he writes, ‘not out of 
expectation that one will be repaid, not 


“sof desperation, Americans appear in 


out of necessarily a sense of responsi-| ‘the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Court photographer 
to performing artists 


5 Martha 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


instinctively how to relate to it. Others find it 
agony to have a lens trained on them. These 
require gentle persuasion and help in feeling 
comfortable." 

Miss Swope prefers to take what she terms 
“honest” pictures — not the high-glamour, 
heavily retouched variety. 

“The soul of a good photograph is, after all, 
a kind of truth. This can be beautiful, and this 
is what I look for." 

She loves photographing the mature face 
that reflects, with dignity and tranquillity, 
the depths of human experience. She has her 
own quiet diplomacy for dealing with highly 
developed egos and personal predilections 
about makeup and camera angles. 

“{ work with each person separately and 
differently, trying always to understand, not 
impose. Photography is, after all, a profes- 
sion of new beginnings — each new face and 
situation is a new beginning, a new chal- 
lenge." 

For 15 years, Miss Swope has been official 
photographer for the New York City Ballet. 
where she has snapped away from the stage. 
the wings, the boxes, and the first-row 
balcony. She recalls that a lady patron even 
hit her over the head with her pocketbook one 
day to make her stop. But stop she didn't, and 
stop she can't. — 

‘Martha Swope has won the confidence of 
intransigent stagehands, diffident per- 
formers, harried rehearsalists, and irritable 
balJet masters,"’ says Lincoln Kirstein, with 
whom she worked for five years to produce 
the handsome volume called '‘The New York 
City Ballet’’ (published in 1978 by Alfred A. 
Knopf in New York to sell for $25). "As a 
result,'" Mr. Kirstein continues, ‘‘she has 
accumulated an enormous file of documen- 
tary material that is almost unique in this 
country in this century. Hers is a visual 
record invaluable not only to our company, 
but to the entire range of the performing 
arts.”” 

Miss Swope says of her own work in ballet, 
“It has been an instant recording of what 
happens in rehearsal or on stage. It is nota 
careful distillation of an essence — but rather 
the ephemeral moment caught and held. 
There is an excitement and an immediacy to 
such candid photography that [ think is 
appropriate to today."’ 


Mood, movement captured 

Her ballet photographs capture on film the 
sheer dynamics of movement, the liquid flow 
of mood and movement, the graceful glide, 
the dramatic high leap. She takes. action 
shots timed at 1/250th of ἃ second to freeze 
swift movement. 

What helps most? 

“Having danced myself. Knowing what is 
coming and being able to anticipate the next 
move.’ 

She calls dancers the ‘most dedicated, 
serious, disciplined people in the world. Their 
only means of becoming real artists is hard, 
grueling work, and how they work!"" 

Her own work is equally demanding; it 
involves 15-hour days, seven days a week for 
months of each year. Fortunately her studio 
is in the same building where she lives on 
West 72nd Street, so she can slip into her 
darkroom at 7 a:m. for three hours of 
developing and printing before the day gets 
far gone. 

“The pace is too frantic, But Iam doing the 
work I most enjoy."' She took two months in 
the country this summer to ‘‘let things come 
together and to assimilate.’’ For her, 1974 is 
proving a peak year of accomplishment; but 
even heavy success needs occasional sorting 
out. 


bility or even decency, but because 
they are one’s family.'’ What ‘an 
immense advantage,"' he masterfully 
understates, this so-called family tie 
“can be in an otherwise unconcerned 
world!" 

Meanwhile, the theme of marriage 
and family spreads out into other 
themes, other questions. How much 
should one be prepared to sacrifice for 
self-fulfiiment? Is it possible that self- 
fulfillment, as usually defined, has its 
own limits? Qoes crassest self-interest 
dictate a degree:of selflessness — that 
one should do more than One's Thing? 

The problem seems to have switched 
from one of too few options to one of too 
many options. With an increasing sense 


record numbers to be marrying, di- 
vorcing, living together in one way or 
another — wanting more, getting less. 
All the freedom threatens to turn into a 
‘eurse rather than a gift — what (as Mr. 
Epstein notes) Kierkegaard called “the 
despair of possibility." 

“At last,” Kierkegaard wrote, “‘it is 
as if everything were possible — but 
this is precisely when the abyss has 
swallowed up the self." 

Has anybody in the Seventies written 
a better description of the terrible 
contradictions of self-fulfillment? 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
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Green salle 


Steady warmth of your furnace 
‘will help mature fruit tum red 


By Phyllis Hanes 


and largest of your green tomaives 


Staff writer of are usually mature and will ripen it 
_ The Christian Science Monitor they are wrapped in newspapers or 2 


Most any backyard gardener ex- 
pects a few green tomatoes hanging 
around, come fall, but this year the 
tomatoes just stay there on the vine, 
the same bright green, day after day. 
They don't seem to be getting red at 
all. 


More water, more cultivating, noth- 
ing seems to.help. Window sills are 
loaded, and although it makes the 
kitchen look homey, the tomatoes 
aren't doing much ripening: off the 
vines either. 

The sudden change to cool, gray 
weather, in New Eingiand and in other 

. areas as well, has stopped the grow- 
ing process, says Guy Paris of the 
Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture. In his state the problem is 


prevalent. © 


The tomatoes stay just as they were 
when the sun disappeared at the end 
of August. Nothing you can do to the 
plant will help, Mr. Paris says. 


Warmth the key 

᾿ ‘You can ripen green tomatoes in- 
doors, but not on the window sill this 
time, he says. When the sun shines on 
them through the giaas, the tendency 
4s to turn them yellow rather than full, 


“bright red. Actually, they can get 


sunburnt, or blistered, and may ac- 
tually rot before ripening. 

Tomatoes, you see, need warmth as 
well as sunlight, and the absence of 
these from mother nature puts the 


plants into a kind of dormant state. canning 2 teaspoons ground cinnamon 3 
‘They must be mature for ripening. τ and for Inter. 1 teaspoon ground cloves simmer’ 20 minutes. Add, remaining’ < matoes (about « doseniaree) 

You can't use the hard, small, green G Ty, foes ‘. 2 teaspoons nutmeg ingredients and cook 20 ‘minutes or «77 | 

fruit. You might as well try to ripena Green Tomato Mincemeat 1 orange, grated rind until thick, stirring trequentiy to. 

tennis ball as a half-grown tomato, 3 chopped apples prevent burning. ᾿ 


Mr. Paris said. 
How do you know when a tomato is 
mature? By size mostly. The finest 


brown paper bag, stored in a cool 
dark place and opened for use, as they 
ripen. Old farmers say this process 
‘can continue to Deceraber. 


The smaller, green, immature to- . 


motoes are: :fine for pickles, relishes, 


marmalade, stew and pies, of course.- . 


‘They can also be fried or stewed. 


How it’s done 

But there is a simple cure for these 
large, green, mature tomatoes that 
haven't had enough good weather to 
get red. It's om a. rather than 
indoor sunlight that is the best solu- 
tion. Put the mature tomatoes in a 
warm place like above your furnace, 
in a warm-attic or closet. Spread thém 


* out so they don’t touch each other. 


The steady warmth should do the 
trick. Test the process and your warm 
spot with a few large tomatoes, then 
go ahead with the reat. 

Of course if you have several 
hundred green ones on the vines you 
may have ἃ bit of trouble finding the 
indoor space at the right tempera- 
ture. Al! yotx can do, in this case, is 
wait for nature to go to work, and 
soon. One sudden frost and your 
problem will be over for this season. 

Perhaps you are perfectly happy 
harvesting your green tomatoes and 
using them in the various green 
tomato recipes. Or, perhaps you have 
bushels of red tomatoes that need no 
ripening at all. Here are some recipes 


for both green and red — for eating 


1 peck green tomatoes, chopped 
Salt 


1 cup suet, ground 5} 
% cup water 


stand 1 hour. Drain, discard ‘ulea. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR - 


Sprinkle tomatoes with salt and tet 


Cover’ φῶς Gola πεδίον dad Vieng to... oinsto Pas te 
boil. Boil ὅ minutes, drain. Add suet _. on t 88 
and % cup water to tomatoes and. , Peeled, cored, 


Pour boiling hot into hot jars leav-” 
ing :1-inch head space> Adjust caps. 
Process pints and quarts 25 minutes , 
at 10 pounds pressure 


5 κμορροῦ to ς 


᾿ δρκβαίας Hts! toa tngreitiaita ax pai ae powers conga E 


cook slowly one hour.. Frese a “thé 
i seed ists advise farmers as. to ‘thé 


ες This recipe for a ‘tomato mustard 
(uses Tipe, red tomatoes. It came from .. 
I the recipe book put out by a camming: - ᾿ 
18τ aa a ak: Pe hours. Stir trent ἰὸ 
τε ᾿ Remove 


1 Ripe Tomato Mustard. 2s 
¥ bushel ripe tomatoes, sliced _, half‘pints: 
7 6small red peppers . τ bath.-¥ield about 9 half pizits.. 
 2::ΔὈ]εδροσπα blac pepper _ Zo-etijoy your green tomatoes rij 
-2ounces cloves now, - oy. this recipe given to,’ , ne. 


Ἢ ‘mately ‘ghx weeks and the: farnier’s 
be wy 5. 
Ὁ mtnston in lig ter attention is devoted to seeing that the . 
cucumbers picked are. the size the. 
,. Packerswant: ---. ἣ 
‘Though: ‘there are- more than 88 
types of pickles, most belong to one of 


ounce mace 
Seuricas Gry micatard ᾿ τὰς ᾿ς four .groups. ‘These. are dill, sour, 
Zounces curry powder <~ ΤΥ > sweet, ‘and fresh-packed. There. are 
ἰ a three. liinds: of fermented dill: gen- 


-uine, genuine koshér, and overnight. ἣ 
: αϑαυλις dills dre.made from’ ¢u-- 
cuimbers ‘that have been placed in a 
.? special ‘salt’ solition:: flavored. with | 
: ‘fresh or. cured dill weed, or oil of dill, 


d 1 pint vinegar 


Boil tomatoes and peppers τοῖς Fe 
gether. Strain, then boil.an hour | 
longer with pepper, cloves, mace and Ὁ 
salt. Cool mixture.’ Add mustard, nc geet 
curry powder and vinegar. Stir to .: “᾿ς 
blend. Pour. into hot, sterilized jars age 
ἢ. and seal. One-sixth of this recipe will Ὁ 
fill two Dijon mustardjars. . 

a If you happen to be lucky eiough to ᾿ 
] have lots of ripe red tomatoes, here ia .- 
Cane ee mak wl ome Ciara a; 
Ι tosdvantage. ξ 


The Quality leader 


NOW THERE ARE 
᾿ TWO . ee 
CONVENIENT DOWNTOWN. 
; ‘STAR MARKETS". 
FOR YOUR SHOPPING ge 

_  ° PLEASURE. 


WW om 
ὁ FENWAY 


We know our customers. 


Smart. 


A&P customers know: that famous brands 
are fine, but A&P brands are smart. The over 1500 
A&P products are equal or superior to famous 
brands, yet many can save our customers up to 20%... 


A&P brands cost less. And they’re just as good. 
τς ΒΟ ΠΟΥ Θ really better! 


Crisply refreshing 
. and delightfully 
non-alcoholic- 


GOLD MEDAL® 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
WRITE: 5. MARTINELLI ἃ CO. 

DEPT, M. Box 549 : 
Watsonville, California 95076 ἡ 


‘SOLD IN 


7 * NEW YORK CITY BY Co Kilmamock st. 
ZABAR’: 
ewe πὸ aera al el 


SHOPPING: | τ 
weg UNCOMMON : 


iin 


_ wholesome; sh 


you meat is clean and 
id shows quality or grade . 


᾿ Australians attribute 
loss to elements, sea 
4sense, equipment 


ane, ae : a Ba . δ 5 ney Dave Langworthy 
By Phyllis Hanes retail and by dealers supplying and tender steak. Other sections of .| pig aes λυμὸ . 
ς Staffwriter of: freemex-meat. Ἐὰν ἐπ : this cut are definitely less tender and’ ‘The Christian Science Monitor 
ἣν, ἡ ὉΒαῖσΒ is the toy grade found in - should be cooked with moist heat such. 


_ The Christian Science Monitor bot 
f ἐς ΜῊ Rate τος most-ietail stores. It is produced in 


{us Phos ne AN La ost i Β 
ens Ἡ γοῦ know the meaning behind the _ fhe’ gfeatest volume, and consumers 
Om! purple meat inspection. stamp, a- find this level to their Icing. : 
ἀμ  clrele, and the United States Depart- " Redéxtly the USDA proposed anew 
olyt ment of Agriculture grade.mérk, a bee#-grading plan that will aid the 
fait shield, you.are a better-thaneverage cattle’ ir by reducing costly 
oat shopper. . an ee feed-grains, but will not necessarily 
. These two purple marks mean two mean savings passed'on to the con- 
a “very different things. The purple isa sumenjy- : As 
Peet harniless vegetable: dye. The circle. The βῖατι would result, however, in 
ἔνι tells you the meat is‘clean and ‘tightersstandards and therefore εἰ 
tag’ wholesome. The shield indicates qual- more ὦ Product for the Good 
ἃς ityorgradeofmeat, -~ —~ =. de; which is cheaper to produce 
y . Meat inspection is required by Jaw. two top grades, Prime and 
TOs Grading is not. Grading is voluntary. 
Rk ‘The meat.packer pays a fee forthe 
owe USDA Sree ἔπε τὰ κυ but he has no 
14 eras ineeh, Ts ease ise eo . Betting ‘the most for their money. 
nbn ¢ and consistent all over the country. H sbercmmy rrp and quality are two 
" ᾿ ‘ave aA “factors to keep in mind for most meat 
‘i Perhaps you have never seen meat πεν τς Yield 
Tak, stamped with that round purple mark purchases. is another important. 
whee that says “U.S. INSP'D & P’S’D” — 
‘Mth, the OK for wholesomeness: if not; itis _ 
ttm; sections :of. meat —.'carcasses and - 
Why major cuts. It does not always show _ 
ΜΠ τ». up on émialler cuts such 85 roasts and 
alist; ον “Whert baying for the freezer, take 
he - out yourdsencil and paper and figure 
en ‘out the Beat yield,” Miss Brookover 
—_ .. advises: :"Don't heditate. to shop 
‘eur: ‘around bet shy away from advertise- - 
ec - ; τ -ments that offer steak bundles and 
‘ti, - ἘῸΝ τ εἰς wougualgale combinations. ἢ : 
‘ik The inspection stamp guarantees ‘Comparing costa can be difficult 
MMuiy that the meat.came from a.healthy when you are buying a product with 


edit, animal and was slaughtered and 


nae 


de Oy 
now; purple shield stamp, is a thing apart 


vered 


‘ough ‘Consumers should not be misled by 
mein! the idea that USDA ‘inspection is 


med 


dink: Brookover, consumer meat specialist 


dow 


rece Agricultural Marketing Service. 


rs sm Same time it can be low quality,” she 
he μὴν Explained in Boston recently. ‘‘The 
wits Shield is a guide to the tenderness, 
uhm: Juiciness, and flavor of the méat. You 
ρας CAN be sure that a U.S. Choice rib 
er.a Toast, for example, will provide the 
as wr Same good eating no matter where or 
παπὰς When you buy it.” . 


vit? ΠΗ μεν, Cutter, and Caner, are sel- 


x 


τι" used to make ground beef and manu- 
cen factured meat items such as frank- 


which you‘are unfamiliar, such as a 
large ‘side of beef. Although most 
businessmen are honest, there are 
always some who will take advantage 
of the uninformed consumer and 
there aré'a few practices you should 
be particularly on guard against,” 
. She sald --. : 

Advice on how to buy meats wisely 
has been piit into four booklets by the 
USDA, said Miss Brookover, on tour 

. Tecently talking to consumer groups 
- about meat.. : 
. For the free booklets, '‘How To Buy 
Lamb,” “How To Buy Beef Roasts,” 
“How To, Buy Beef Steaks,” and 


® processed under sanitary conditions. 
Quality grading, indicated by the. 


ts from the wholesomeness of meats. 


a assurance of quality,” said Sandra 
for the livestock division of USDA's 
“Meat can be wholesome, but at the 


Bach USDA beef grade is Β΄ mea- 
sure of 8. distinct level of quality, and 
it takes eight grades: to span the 
They are: USDA Prime, 


The booklets are brief with clear 
iitustrations. The one on steaks, for 
example, pictures a blade chuck 
stéak with dotted lines indicating how 
it.can be cut to provide more than ane 
meal. It is also described: - 

“Blade Chuck.— This is an econom- 
ical steak witha well-developed fla- 
vor, but it varies ‘in tenderness. The 
“first cut” of blade chuck is the one 
adjacent to the rib roast and contains 
a sizable extension of the ribeye 
muscle, identified in the picture by 


The three lower grades, USDA 


dom if ever sold at retail. They are 


i O* forters, _  thenumber 1. 

«i The highest grade, USDA Prime, is ‘In the Prime, Choice, and Good 
i. used mostly by hotels and restau- grades, this portion may be cut out 
7 Fants, but a small amount is sold at. and broiled. It will make a delicious 


ier = 


nig a 


ae 


τι 


ΕΣ 


ἧς Or restore luster that has been stolen 


εἶς And feldspar not only cleans gently, 
it also polishes—without scratching. 


Like to keep your new porcelain 
or stainless steel sink new looking? 
by harsh, abrasivé cleansers? Try.Bon the Bon Amiyeuwant. - 
Ami Deluxe Polishing Cleanser. 


Bon Ami helps porcelain and’ 
Stainless steel sinks and tubs look 
their loveliest. Because Bon Ami is 
made with feldspar, instead of the 
harsh silica used in’ most cleansers. 


Scratched Yet." 


So fook for Bon Ami Polishing - Bon Ami-Dept. CSM 


Cleanser in yourstore. Ifyou don't see 


f 
i“ 


- want,” she said. 


. 8 tablespoons garlic spread concen- 
trate 


as in braising, as‘should Prime, and | It wasn’t atall what the Australians 
Choice chuck steaks, which are not. thad planned, The horns and hubbub in 
“first cuts,”’ and ali lower grades.of Newport, R.1., earlier this week sa- 
chuck steaks. Allow about 10 to 12. luted Courageous, the American de- 
ounces per serving. Stores sometimes. fender, while Southern Cross, the sun- 
cut smajl boneless steaks from. the - yellow challenger from the other side 
blade chuck region and give them - of the world slipped quietly back into 
various names."": ; :| her berth at the Newport Shipyard. 
τ Τὰ what amounted to a rout, Cou- 
‘| rageous, a plainer, white-hulled 12- 
:} meter sponsored by a New York 
’ {Yacht Club syndicate, successfully 
cf defended the America's Cup, yacht- 
[me's oldest trophy, by disposing of 
Miss Brookover encourages shop-..{ Southern Cross in four decisive races 
‘pers to ask for special cuts or certain 1 in Newport waters. 
kinds of meats if they do not see them’ The victory by the American boat 
at their supermarket. Ἱ extended the world’s longest sports 
“They are there to sell meat,” she. {Winning streak to 22 successful de- 
said. ‘Knock on the glass, ring the: | fenses over a period of 123 years. The 
bell, or call up:the meat department .§ next challenge is expected to be run in 
of your supermarket in the morning | the summer of 1977. 
and see if they. will have your meat : . Ἔν 
ready when you shop later in the | With surprising ease 
afternoon. 


French boat, France I, two weeks 
earlier, was expected to present the 
sternest sailing test for the defender 
‘in America’s Cup history. Instead the 
Australian boat went with barely a 
| whimper, losing the four races cov- 
ering 97.2 miles by a total of almost 19 
Ἵ minutes. 

The Australians faulted the ele- 
| ments, their equipment, and some- 
times even their own good sea sense 
||. for the string of defeats. 


Miss Brookover left us with this | 
recipe for a rather unusual way to- 
cook and serve a well-seasoned steak. © 


Steak in a Brown Paper Bag 
USDA Choice steak" — 2 inches thick 


2 tablespoons olive of] or salad oil 


ri pepe cman sauce > ‘The first two races, which were run 
teaspoon season i the 
1% seasoned pepper in light to moderate winds saw 


᾿ Cleans and polishes’ 
without scratching — 


it, ask the manager to order it for you. 
Then send'us'the name and address 
of your store; so we.can help you get 


Gentle, effective Bon Ami “Hasn't 


Fauitiess Starch Co., Kansas City, Mo.64101 


American’ boat lead from the start 
while the Australians made a variety 
of tactical bungies including faulty 
sail selection and slow starts. 

In the first race, the Southern Cross 
crew, which had been training to- 
gether for more than a year, hoisted 
the wrong sail rounding the first 
| mark, and did not put up the. proper 


1 cup coarse, dried bread or cracker 
crumbs 


Make a paste of the garlic spread, 
oil, Worcestershire sauce, salt, and 
pepper. Spread the paste mixture 
over steak on all sides. Then press 
‘crumbs firmly on both sides of steak. 
Place in a Ὁ: 


with a skewer. Place bag on a sheet 
-heavy foil or on a baking sheet. Bake 
at 875 degrees Ε΄. for 40 minutes for 
rare. - 

"Sirloin to serve 4 to 6, or individ- 
ual steaks; such as New York strip or 
ribeye: °° fo eas: 


of almost 800 yards. Courageous won 
the race by almost five minutes. 
After the second race, the Southern 


1° ‘By Ross Atkin 
ες Sports writer of 
. The Christian Science Monitor 


Last year Arkansas football rooters 
had to go easy on the hog calls as their 
Razorbacks struggled to a 65-1 
record. But 1974 may see the return of 
the long, loud ‘‘Sooey”’ to Little Rock 
and Fayetteville. 

After the best recruiting drive of his 
17 years at Arkansas, Coach Frank 
Broyles has the- Porkers snorting 
again. Last week they got off on the 
right-foot by thumping Southern Cal, 
22-7. The upset, which Broyles called 
“as big a thrill as we've had in a long 
time,” shot Arkansas from 20th to 
10th in the Associated Press national 
poll. ᾿ 
_ Defensively, Arkansas was superb, 
preventing the Trojan offense from 
scoring for the first time in 71 games. 
Southern Cal's only touchdown came 
| when Anthony Davis zipped 100 yards 
; On a kickoff return in the opening 
period. After that Davis could have 
found more running room in a closet 
as Imebacker Dennis Winston shad- 
owed him. A.D. was held to 74 rushing 
yards in 20 carriesand Winston wound 
up as the nation’s defensive player of 
‘the week. . 

Now for the icing. Trojan quarter- 
back Pat Haden, touted as a man with | 
8. golden arm, didn’t complete a pass 
until the final play of the third period. 
Here’s the breakdown on his first 13 
attempts: three interceptions, five 
incompletions, and five scrambles. 

It must be pointed out that USC's 
offensive line was decimated by in- 
2 juries, and John McKay, Southern 

‘Cher οἱὰ τίνος | Cal's coach, predicted few bright 
hways thar work! Insructioos for foods | SpOts for his team before the game. 
you grow or boy, and cooveniencr! The 1974 Razorbacks promise to 
foods. With recipes for utilizing "Pot! maintain the school’s tradition for 


hy” foods, $7.99 or paperback $4971 turning out strong rummers. Dickey 


IS CRISPY 
TASTY 


that he's graduated, Broyles will let a 
pork barrei-full of high steppers run 
hog-wild out of the Arkansas wish- 


ike Forte, a tough, fast 200 pounder. 

‘The key for an improved season 
probably Hes with the defense, which 
returns 10 starters. The main thrott- 
ler is senior Jon Rhiddlehoover, a 
tackle with “good savvy" according 
to the Arkansas press guide and a size 
18% neck. 

Now for a quick look at upcoming 
games involving the top 10 teams: 


No. 1 Notre Dame welcomes North- 
western to friendly South Bend. The 
Irish stormed Atlanta two weeks ago, 
and at home they're really dangerous. 
Northwestern Coach John Pont may 

‘The Switzertand Cheese Association | have to suit up the student body to 
as keep this one close. 


3403 
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ke ΡΑΡΟΣ Bape one until Courageous had built a lead ἡ 


UPI photo 


Courageous rounds buoy 


Cross syndicate called for a lay day 
(each boat is guaranteed two days off 
during the best-of-seven series), this 
time to tinker with the equipment. 
The Australians used the time off to 
change rudders, replacing their bulky 
Italian-made rudder with an Austra- 
lian-design which was some 250 
pounds lighter. 

After a brief practice run around 
Newport Harbor, Jim Hardy, the 
Southern Cross skipper, said he found 
the new rudder “more sensitive."' But 
by the end of the third race, held in 
heavier 10 to 15 knot winds, it was 
apparent that Southern Cross was in 
need of more than just a sensitive 
rudder. 

The Australian boat lost again, this 
time by over five minutes, after being 
bested by Courageous in a tactical 
duel at the start. The American boat 
broke ahead from the first buoy and 


. No. 2 Ohio State takes on Oregon 
State. Buckeye Coach Woody Hayes 
says his team’s shaky opener against 
Minnesota last week ‘‘will have a 
sobering effect.’’ What could sound 
more ominous? The Beavers don't 
even wanttospeculate. . ‘ 

- No. 8 Oklahoma has an open date. 

No. 4 Nebraska could be tested by 


+ Wisconsin. In their first exam of the 


season, the Cornhuskers passed Ore- 
gon with flying colors, 61-7. Test No. 2 
will come in shades of black and blue. 

No. 5 Alabama brings on Southern 
Mississippi under the lights in Bir- 
mingham. Expect Southern to get 
thumped as Bear Bryant opens the 
floodgates of the Crimson Tide. 

No. 6 Michigan tangles with the 
always unpredictable Buffaloes of 
Colorado. The Wolverines have the 
edge with a more consistent offense. 


Duffer on golf} ἘΞ | 
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|Courageous: surprisingly easy win 


Picked up time rounding each of the 
24.3 mile course's six markers. 

Bonu, who had been hoping for 
winds to atch his bluster throughout 
the final series, was finally at a loss 
for words. “I would like to think we 
could rise from the ashes,"’ he said, 
“but it certainly doesn't look very 
promising." 

By the time the fourth race began, 
Bond's condominium stock had plum- 
meted from 20 cents to 8.5 cents on the 
Perth Exchange market, and his 
nautical stock had dipped even lower. 
In moderate southerly breezes Cou- 
rageous bested Southern Cross by the 
whopping margin of 7 minutes, 19 
seconds, to clinch the Cup defense. 

Clearly beaten, Bond blamed ‘tech: 
nology and a better boat.’" But must 
observers felt Southern Cross simply 
lost to a superior crew and a superior 
skipper. 

Courageous, skippered by  sail- 
maker Ted Hood, sailed each of the 
four races almost flawlessly, rarely 
losing a tacking duel. In fact, over 20 
legs of racing. Courageous trailed 
only twice, and then only for seconds. 


Olin Stephens, the man who has 
designed every America's Cup defen- 
der since 1958, credited Hood. “He's 
the finest sailor in America today and 
one of the very best ever.'’ Stephens 
said. 


Hood the difference 

Indeed Hood, whose sails powered 
both Courageous and Southern Cross 
in the finals, rescued the American 
defender in its series of final trials 
with Intrepid. The Marblehead sail- 
maker stepped in to skipper Cou- 
Tageous just three days before the 
defender was announced and steered 
Courageous to victory in the deciding 
race. As one crew man explained, ‘If 
it hadn't been for Ted Hood we'd be 
sitting here watching these races.”’ 

What's next? For Hood it's back to 
the sail loft to work on sail and hull 
design. - 

But his work just might be inter- 
rupted by a visit to the Indian Ocean 
off western Australia. The ‘Bond 
syndicate has already issued 2 chal- 
lenge for the World Cup in the spring 
of 1976. And the Aussies also say they 
will be back for the next America's 
Cup challenge in 1977. 

“We'll just have to keep trying,” 
one Australian said. “After all we 
didn’t win the Davis Cup the first 
time. But when we did we dominated 
tennis for years."’ 


Arkansas Porkers snorting again 


No. 7 LSU hosts Texas ΑΜ at 
night. Last week LSU rolled for 437 
yards on the ground and racked up 42 
points against Colorado. The Aggies 
are nobody’s pushovers anymore, and 
the going won't be easy, but the Bayou 
Bengals should pull this one out. 

No. & Penn State meets Navy. Even 
with some key players graduated, the 
Nittany Lions are a poised group, as 
they showed 8 national TV audience 
in coming back to beat Stanford last 
week. The Midshipmen may be grop- 
ing for the life preservers before this 
one's over. ‘ 

No. 9 Texas takes on Wyoming 
under the lights in Austin. Leaks or no 
(Roosevelt) Leaks, the Longhorns 
should knock the chaps off these 
Cowboys. 

No. 10 Arkansas hosts Oklahoma 
State in Little Rock. 


Getting a line on it 


By Allan Dutfer 


Watching the women professionals 
at Sunningdale, England, a little 
while ago I was struck by the very 
elose relationship that became appar- 
ent.between the care (or lack of it) 
taken in Hning up for the shots and the 
results, not only of the shots them- 
selves but in the placings in the 
tournament. 

I¢ Beth Stone, for instance, had 
Iined ‘up her shots (and herself) 85 
precisely and correctly as she swung 
the club she must surely have finished 
among the leaders. But half a dozen 
times while I was watching her, Beth 
was quite obviously in the 
wrong direction. Much of her great 
skill and rhythm was therefore ne- 
gated. 

I met Gail Denenberg beside a sand 
trap on the 5th. I mean I was beside it. 
She was in it. She hit a fine shot out 
and I congratulated her upon it. She 
said, “Thank you kindly, sir, but I 
shouldn't have been in it in the first 
place.” We both knew why she was in 
it. Unimowingly, she had aimed for It. _ 

“ες, 

She was unaware of her mistake 
because she assumed she was aiming 
for the middle of the fairway. So she 
hit the ball into the bunker with an 
otherwise excellent shot simply be- 
cause of a moment’s carelessness in 
Hning-up. 

Or was it really carelessness? 

On second thought I doubt it, τ θυ πε 
that is the wrong word. The fact is 


that, however careful they are, hardly 
anyone can tell exactly where a line 
Points when standing alongside it, 
particularly if they are a foot or two 
away from it, 

When playing golf one does not even 
have 2 line, anyway. The best one can 
do is to pick & spot in front of the bali 
that one knows is on the correct line of 
aim. and then use an imaginary line 
from the ball through this mark to the 
target. 

But chances of malting an error are 
enormous. And an error of even two 
degrees on a long shot will put you ina 
trap, if not in the woods. ᾿ 

There is an added complication. As 
friend Harry Shapiro has often 
pointed out to me, if the wrong line 
looks right the right line will look 
wrong. Okay, 80 you view the coming 
shot from directly behind the ball and 
pick your mark on the turf which you 


-know to be directly in line with the 


target. Now you take your stance. 
What do you find? Why, that the mark 
looks wrong. You can’t believe it. You 
adjust your aim to what you feel sure 
must be the right line. 

Result? You meet me, standing 
beside the sand trap you've just 
driven into. 

So what is the answer? Why, it is 
obvious: The answer is to adjust 
yourself to the right. That is, to get 
used to the look and feel of the correct 
line as viewed from the side. And the 
only way to do this is through prac- 
tice." 
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By Frederick H. Guidry 
Business-financial writer of 
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Boston 


J. Thomas Franklin is first of all a 

lawyer. But he is also what might be 
.called an IBM-watcher. And he is a 

reporter-analyst. 

In the combination of all these skills 
and activities Mr. Franklin is one of 
the best informed and most outspoken 
commentators on the anti-trust war 
against International Business Ma- 
chines, Inc. 

IBM is defending itself on several 
fronts, chiefly against an anti-trust 
action by the Justice Department, 
which seeks to restore competition in 
the computer industry by carving up 
IBM into smailer-sized companies. 
TBM is also being sued for large sums 
of money by some companies alleging 
financial losses as a result of what 
they have termed predatory business 
practices. 


Cases related 

These suits, taking place in various 
parts of the country, are all seen to 
have a bearing on one another. And 
other companies in the computer 
business are watching the results to 
see if they, too, might have a good 
case against IBM. 

Just last week, Sanders Associates, 
a maker of terminals, said it would 
file a suit against IBM and seek the 
triple damages allowed under the 
anti-trust laws, just as a number of 
other companies have already done. 
This week, DPF, Inc., a computer 
leasing firm, announced its own 
triple-damage action against IBM, 
claiming $15 million in actual dam- 
ages arising from [8M price cuts that 
were alleged to have partly devalued 
DPF-owned equipment. 


Service provided 

Keeping track of the progress of 
these suits is made easier by a service 
provided by International Data Cor- 
poration of Newtonville, Mass. IDC's 
IBM Litigation Reporting Service, 
which Mr. Franklin runs ‘‘almost 
single-handed,"" has among its clients 
not only IBM's competitors but also a 
number of IBM stockholders, who 
recognize that the future of the com- 
pany could be significantly altered by 
decisions in these cases, 


Lawyers for all of the companies 
involved in litigation against IBM 
receive the service in exchange for 
putting Mr. Franklin on the dis- 
tribution list for all the papers they 
file in court. This makes it unneces- 
sary for Mr. Franklin to keep check- 
ing the court records himself, and 
frees him to attend pretrial confer- 
ences and hearings in the various 
IBM cases, or follow their progress 
through transcripts. 


Complex suits raise questions 


of monopoly 


The next major event wil] probabiy 
be a decision in the Telex v. IBM case, 
which is up on appeal by both sides. 
The lower court decision was basi- 
eally in favor of Telex Corporation, 
which was awarded $352.5 million and 
injunctive relief. But IBM won almost 
$22 million in a counterclaim on 
grounds that Telex had stolen some 
trade secrets. Subsequently, Telex's 
award was reviewed and reduced to 
$259.5 million, but this did not affect 
the basic finding that IBM had vio- 
Jated the anti-trust laws. 

The appellate court decision, which 
could come any day now, has obvious 
importance to the immediate parties, 
Telex and IBM. But since it will also 
affirm or overturn the concept of an 
IBM monopoly, the awaited decision 
could affect the federal government's 
case, which is moving ahead slowly in 
New York at the district court level. 


Definition important 

Mr. Franklin said in an interview 
that ‘the definition of markets in the 
Telex case is very important.'' The 
trial court found there was such a 
thing as a plug-compatible peripheral 
equipment market — meaning that a 
definable market exists for computer 
devices that can be plugged into, say, 
an IBM computer. Also, the trial 
court found that a single product line 
may constitute a relevant market, 
which a company like IBM could be 
found monopolizing. 


practices by firm 
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By Barth J. Fatkenberg, staff photographer 
J. Thomas Franklin, lawyer and |BM-watcher 


If these findings are upheld on 
appeal, this would strengthen the 
government's case against IBM. And 
Mr. Franklin does expect the appeals 
court to affirm the lower court's 
decision in favor of Telex. The rea- 
sons are spelled out in a special 34- 
page analysis published at $300 a copy 
by International Data Corporation 
last April, after the briefs were tiled 
but before oral arguments were 
heard. 


Voluntary restructuring? 

Mr. Franklin also has a theory that 
IBM will voluntarily restructure it- 
self, not waiting until it is ordered to 
do so at the end of a long trial. His 
theory ts based on these assumptions: 

@ IBM cannot be sure that it will 
win the government case. 

“TBM’'s management and lawyers 
are faced with a large element of 
uncertainty. They don't know what 
the attitude of the judge will be, for 
example, or even what their own 
witnesses will say when put under 
pressure,” Mr. Franklin said. 

e IBM knows that if it loses the 
government case, the company wil] 


. be wiped out by private suits. 


“Tf IBM loses the government case, 
the burden of proof is no longer on the 
Plaintiff to find liability on the part of 
IBM. It would simply be a matter of 
building cases from that starting 


Computer keeps up on IBM court cases 


point. The first 50 suits would be filed 
by state attorneys general. The stakes 
are entirely out of proportion, no 
matier what the odds are.” Mr. 
Franklin added. y 

Mr. Franklin does not believe IBM 
would voluntarily restructure without 
making the action part of a consent 
decree that would dispose of the 
government suit. Such a proposed 
consent decree has to be filed with the 
court 30 days prior to the effective 
date, to permit the court to consider 
whether the end result is in the public 
interest. Mr. Franklin, points out that 
the court could hold hearings within 
the 30 days and extend the period to, 
say, 90 days. 


10.000 voices 


“About 10.000 people might want to. 


be heard." he mused. based on the 
vast number of IBM customers and 
competitors affected by the case. 

He believes the climate is right fora 
settlement without trial. “There 
would have been wholesale cynicism 
if it had been done under former 
President Nixon,."" Mr. Franklin ob- 
served. ‘But now the ‘public could 
accept a settlement without the au- 
tomatic suggestion of buyout, as in 
the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph case." 

And he recalls that consent decrees 
are not new to IBM. "IBM has been 
that way before, in 1956. The manage- 
ment need only remind the stock- 
holders about how well the company 
has done since then,"’ Mr. Franklin 
noted wryly. 


Format uncertain 


What nobody knows is how IBM will 
be restructured. The government 
case looks toward creation of several 
(some observers suggest as many as 
five) ‘'discrete, separate, indepen- 
dent, and competitively balanced en- 
lities capable of competing success- 
fully in domestic and international 
markets with one another and with 
other domestic and foreign com- 
petitors."" 

This suggests a number of small 
IBM's, ali selling and leasing a full 
range of products and services. 

Another possibility 15 a slicing up of 
IBM along system or product lines, 
with one company making small 
computers, another large, another 
providing software, another office 
products. Mr. Franklin notes that this 
might leave the competitive picture 
little changed, but it could be a 
compromise solution. 

Whatever route is taken, Mr. 
Franklin expects negotiations to be 
open and aboveboard, since Water- 
gate is still fresh in memory. “‘It is 
highly unlikely we would just read 
about IBM restructuring as a fait 
accompll,’’ he said. 


$10,000 minimum set for Treasury notes 


By David T. Cook 


posed $10,000 minimum 


Meanwhile, government 


its are the largest single 


Business-Financial 
correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 


Washington 

No long lines of interest- 
hungry smalisavers will 
form for next week's 
auction of high-interest 
U.S, Treasury securities, 
because of a newly im- 


purchase requirement. 
The Treasury Depart- 
ment's decision earlier this 
week to effectively exclude 
investors with small bank 
balances from next Tues- 
day's sale of two-year 
Treasury notes finds the 
savings and loan industry 
grateful, Treasury offi- 
cials apologetic, and Con- 
gress silent on the subject. 


Delta is ready 


ae ye 


when you are: 


Ready to fly you to 99 cities in the Western 
hemisphere. And you'll like flying Delta, the 
airline run by professionals. People like Barbara 
O'Hanlon (above), Reservations Sales Agent. 

Barbara's pleasant voice has answered close 
τὸ 100,000 calls in her 4 years with Delta. She’s 
an expert on schedules and.the fares she quotes 
are computer accurate, Her service is so quick 
and efficient she can book an 8,000-mile itinerary 
almost as fast as a 2000-mile jaunt. 


security dealers say small 
investors can still pur- 
chase Treasury notes by 
buying existing issues 
through a broker — a more 
costly and somewhat more 
complex method than lin- 
ing up outside the local 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Treasury notes are one 
form of security the gov- 
ernment sells to finance 
the U.S. debt. Notes nor- 
mally have maturities of 
between two months to 
seven years. Recently they 
have been yielding interest 
at rates above those avail-, 
able in traditional savings 
accounts. 


August sale cited 

The government's deci- 
sion to raise the minimum 
purchase on Treasury 
notes from $1,000 to $10,000 
is very ‘meaningful’ for 
the savings-bank industry, 
says Mark Winters, assis- 
tant vice-president of the 
United States Savings and 
Loan League. 

The Treasury notes sold 
last August carried a 9 
percent coupon interest 
rate, and the long line of 
purchasers outside Fed- 
eral Reserve banks con- 
tained many savings-and- 
loan-institution depositors, 
league officials believe. 

August’s Treasury note 
sale was responsible for '‘a 
good part'’ of the $1.2 bil- 
lion net deposit outflow 
that savings and loans suf- 
fered in that month, Mr, 
Winter says. 


Mortgage funds scarce 


The housing industry is 
also hurt by savings out- 
flows, because S&L depos- 


source of mortgage money 
in the U.S. As a result, 
mortgage money is in ex- 
tremely tight supply. 
Because the average 
savings-and-loan account 
contains $3,800, the Trea- 
sury's new minimum-pur- 
chase requirement of 
$10,000 will keep most mod- 
est savers from bidding on 
high-interest Treasury 
notes. S&L spokesman con- 
cede the decision will not 
improve the availability of 
mortgage money but will 
prevent even tighter mort- 
gage-market conditions. 


Balance sought 

Making small savers 
bear the brunt of support- 
ing the mortgage market is 
“not the preferred solu- 
tion,"" Treasury Under- 
secretary Jack F. Bennett 
told reporters this week. 

“We had to make a pain- 
ful balancing of con- 
venience to small savers 
with the interest of not 
exacerbating the difficult 
liquidity situation of mu- 
tual savings banks and 
savings-and-loan aasoci- 
ations," Mr. Bennett 
explained, adding that the 
minimum purchase in- 
crease was ‘'not neces- 
sarily a precedent for the 
future." 


No comment yet 


Congressional reaction 
has been virtually nonexis- 
tent to the Treasury deci- 
sion excluding less wealthy 
voters from high-interest 
government-security sales. 

This recent silence fol- 
lows a storm of criticism 

last May, when the Trea- 
sury imposed a 310,000 


minimum-purchase re- 

quirement on notes. The 
limit was lowered to $1,000 
for the August sale. 

To date neither House 
Ways and Means Com- 
mittee chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills (D) of Arkansas nor 
Senate Finance Committee 
chairman Russell B. Long 
(D) of Louisiana has made 
any official comment on 
the Treasury's recent deci- 
sion. Their two congres- 
sional committees oversee 
Treasury debt offerings. 


Few complaints 

Congressional criticism 
would flow if “a lot of 
complaints" about the 
Treasury decision reached 
Capito] Hill, says an aide to 
one Senate Finance Com- 
mittee member. To date, 
few complaints have 
reached Congress, he said. 

The fact that small sav- 
ers will not be bidding, and 
a technical change in bid- 
ding procedure, may drive 
up effective interest rata 
on the notes, according to 
Carol Stone, economic 
analysis manager for Mer- 
ril Lynch Government 
Securities, Inc. She cau- 
tions, however, that “‘it is 
too soon to tell’ what the 
yield will be, 

Those interested in pura 
chasing a note and wonder- 
ing what return it will offer 
ean get a reasonable in- 
dication from newspaper 
quotations of Treasury 
notes which mature 
around the same date 
(Sept. 30, 1976) as the issue 
being offered next Tues- 
day. 

Unlike other Treasury 
notes, the coupon interest 
rate on Tuesday's offering 
will not be announced prior 
to sale. 


By Edward Pteratt. staff photographer 


New York docks: theft losses still run high 


*Sounding the alarm 
on industrial theft 


Continued from Page 1 


He called on workers to report 
immediately any broken containers, 
and to leave them untouched. 

He told unionists that their coopera- 
tion in curbing heavy losses and 
helping cut insurance premium costs 
could easily add ‘‘a nickel or a dime 
an hour’’ to pay in the next contract 
talks. 

Thomas (Teddy) Gleason, presi- 
“dent of the ILA, told a recent confer 
ence on cargo security in Chicago that 
“Security is everybody's business. It 
is a two-way street that requires the 
joint efforts of labor and manage- 
ment. We in the union know every- 
body loses when there is cargo loss."” 


Unions won't intercede 


Because employer losses affect. 


wage bargaining, most untons refuse 
to intercede in behalf of members 
facing dismissal or prosecution unless 
there is substantial doubt of their 
guilt. As one union spokesman put it: 
“Steal, and you’re on your own.” 

Mr. Jaspan estimates total losses 
are rising by about 15 percent a year 
and that there is ‘‘better than a 60 
percent chance of sizable dishonesty 
in any company, and a 75-percent 
chance of costly malpractices."’ 

Benjamin O. Davis τ᾿, assistant 
Secretary of Transportation for Envi- 
ronment, Safety, and Consumer Af- 
fairs, told a recent conference that 
there are indications that cargo theft 
is waning somewhat — not for “any 
lack of cargo criminals and the 
inclination to steal,"" but “because 
thereistightersecurity, τ᾿... 

But with ‘more than a billion-dollar 


yearly drain of cargo thefts” affect- . 


ing the national economy, secretary 
Davis warned even more must be 
done by industry, labor;. the govern- 
ment, law-enforcement officers, and 
others. 


‘Great opportunities’ . 


Many New York construction con- - 


tractors attribute much of the steal- 
ing to employees, but they say that 
where heavy equipment is concerned, 
employees obviously must be working 
with organized crime groups who 
‘dispose of the equipment, usually 
stolen to fill orders for “bargain’’ 
equipment to be delivered overnight. 


In plants thefts range from tools to 


finished products and, increasingly, 
to raw materials that are in short 
supply. Because of ‘‘gray market” 
conditions in many areas of finished 
products or raw materials, security 
experts say “‘opportunities are great"’ 
for employees who are in a position to 
steal or set up for highjackings or 
thefts quantities of products or mate- 
rials. Sometimes they can shift prior- 
ities for shipments to favor those who 
offer bribes or kickbacks for deliv- 
eries of scarce items. : 


Organized basis 
According to the magazine Industry 
Week, a plastics and petrochemicals 


company found recently that it had 
lost nearly $30,000 in finished goods 
from inventory, despite supposedly 
tight security, because of thefts by 
employees on an organized basis to 
fill orders by a “broker'’ serving 
outside customers. 

One gold mine found theft problems 
so great as gold prices rose, that it 
passed the word that gold would be 
bought ‘‘with no questions asked'' and 
at a reasonable price, but below the 
market, in the community. Its secu- 
rity was tight, and ordinarily effec- 
tive, but in a gold-mining community 
it found convictions hard to get and 
widespread collaboration in smug- 
gling newly mined gold out of com- 
pany property. 


Tolerant employers 

Not all thefts are large ones: Ac- 
cording to one expert, the ‘‘appropria- 
tion” of stamps, penicils, paper, and 
other supplies by office employees 
results in ‘‘very substantial’ losses 
for major employers over a year. 
“The total loss probably exceeds 
plant losses caused by thefts of tools," 
he suggested. Almost all employers 
are tolerant: Enforcement of rules 
against pencil thefts would be almost 

In retailing, employees are watched 
closely and. security rules are tight, 
often resulting.in serious quarrels 
with unions, Even so, losses run high. 
Many stores refuse to sell ‘‘damaged 
goods" to employees at a reduced 
Price because,. they complain, em- 
ployees then are tempted to jerk off 


- buttons (pocketed) or to otherwise 


dirty or damage wearing appare} in 
order ta buy it cheaply. ᾿ 


Morale upset __ 

Most employers acknowledge that 
there ts dishonesty in their organiza- 
tions, but generally they are not 


‘willing to confront the problem unless 


it threatens to get out of hand. They 
“don't want to rock. the hoat,”’ they 
say, because theft charges and dis- 
ciplinary action or possibly dis- 
misaals tend to upset morale. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jaspan, only about 5 
percent of ‘so-called white-collar 
thieves are. prosecuted, and ory 
about 1 percent ever go to jail. 

The present upward trend in most 
employee crimes is blamed in large 
part on inflation, what some experts 
describe as ‘“‘a general lowering of 
moral standards,” and the increasing 
“draperaonalization" of large busi- 
ness firms.- 

One expert refers to ‘‘a trickle down 
theory,” that “big dishonesty" at the 
top is takda to justify “little dighon- 
esties” down the line. Often, !n- 
vestigations of plant workers’ thefts 
uncover even larger unsuspected 
thefts by foremen. 

The. experts’ advice: Security and 

should.be tightened, and 
there shouid be less leniency if thefts 


areproved. = _ 
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people, _places, things . 


The Age of Innocence,’ by Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Above, the restoration; below, a pre-cleaning X-ray 


Cc ᾿ By Edith 
FOSSWOTrd vim; 
ACROSS DOWN 

1. State NE India 1. Boring tool 
6. Tiny particle 2. Astronauts: 2 wds. 
10. Rounded roof 3. Thus 
11. Garments 4. Whole 
13. Moslem title 5. Female servant 
14. Qne accomplished 6. Discuss 
in languages 7. Travel 
16. Faction 8. Jap. sash 
18. Sullen ; 9. Entangled 
19. “Good” in 10. Assign roles 
Chinese 12. Gem 
20. Brought to bay 15. Langu f Nor- 
22. Syllable of scale ain ee 
23. Cozy place 17. Group 
24. Promenades 21. Demand loan: abbr. 
26. Tarry 23. Sheepskins 
27. Son of Noah 25. Hawaiian Island 
29. Greek fable writer 96. Cap. of W. Ger- 
31. Molecule part many 
32. Alphabet letter 27. Forest: Lat. 
33, Adorn with om 28. Inns 
sertions 30. Yes: Sp. 
36. 2,240 105.: abbr. 32. Mischievous 
37. Winghke people 
39. New star 34. Nautical command 
40. Italan μῦν ων 35. Sweet potatoes 
43. “Yes, -- 37, French measure 
44. Line up 38. W. Ger. industrial 
45, Worry area” 
47. Visualizes 41. She: Ger. 
48. Cook chestnuts. 49. Ραμ, Brazil 
eg. 46. Egypt. sun god 
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“We're the committee to select the Cookie Queen of Cypress Street. 
a oa . Care to submit samples?” 
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Restorer saves 
art masterpieces 


The Christian Science Monitdr - 


London 

Stefan Slabczynski has one of the 
most painstaking jobs in the art fleld. 
He is the keeper of conservation at 
London's Tate Gallery. 

As keeper, Mr. Slabezynski heads a 
team of workers trained in world and 
art history, archaeology, physics, and 
chemistry. This is the kind of knowl- 
edge needed today in their work 
restoring that museum's many art 
masterpieces. 

“Paintings have, of course, always 
been restored,”’ says Mr. Slabczynsk1, 
“put greater background of knowl- 
edge is required now by a2 restorer. 
Careful training and scientific 
ment have raised the work to its 
present level.” 

To visit his studios, to watch a great 
work such as Joshua Reynolds' ‘‘Age 
of Innocence” in the process of resto- 
ration, is to gain a faint idea of what 
Mr. Slabezynski is talking about. ᾽ 

“An Old Μαϑίθυ,"" Mr. Slabezynski 
continues, ‘built up his forms and 
figures in successive layers topped by 
a finai coating of varnish. At first this 
top layer was clear and transparent; 
but before long the varnish, exposed. 
to smoke from candies or fires, to 
grime in the atmosphere, darkened. 
In time it acquired the. so-called 
‘golden glow,’ at one time so much 
admired (it was thought to go well 
with antique furniture )."’ 


Alterations often made 

Add to that the work of previous 
restorers, who sometimes made alter- 
ations to satisfy the then owner's 
ideas of fashion and modesty. It. alt 
worked together ‘‘to obscure the real 


beauty of the painting.” 


Mr. Slabezynski and his staff must 
see through the changes time and 
other restorers have made. 

The first thing 2 painting in their 
hands gets is a thorough-going exam- 
ination (the studio calls this ‘'m 
friends with the painting’') in proper 
light and with proper equipment: 

If one stands in front of a painting in 
normal Hght, flaking, overpainting, 
eracks or cleavage may hardly be 
noticed. But in bright, raking light, 
coming from an angle, flakes can rise 
up like mountains, cracks sink like 
craters. 

In skilled hands X-rays, too, can 
reveal information which might oth- 
erwise remain hidden; ultra-violet 
rays show retouchings invisible to the 
naked eye (differences are revealed 
in the composition of the colors and 
media used by the original artist and 
in subsequent retouchings); infra-red 
rays penetrate grime, varnish, and 
successive layers to reveal veiled 
details; signatures can be read. 

“Science and technology have 
made a vital contribution” to the 
restoring art, ‘‘and their support is 


The Christlan Science Monitor 


highly valued,” says Mr. Slabezynskt. 
“But the restorer must never allow 
the laboratory to impose:a mastery 
over his insight and experience.” 

After the examination, after every 
loose particle has been firmly fixed, 

-then cleaning can begin. With a 
toothpick-size stick wound with a 
sliver of cotton wool dipped in solu- 
tion, the restorer cleans the surface. 
The process takes weeks. Moving 
slowly, delicately, inch-by-inch the 
dirt is removed. . 

The results can be astonishing. 
Where the stick has left a swathe, the 
colors stand out, fresh and brilliant. 

Mr. Sldbezynsii was invited to 
organize the Tate's conservation de- 
partment in 1953. Recognized as one 


of the world’s authorities in the fleld, | 


he designed much of the museum's 
novel and ingenious restoration 
equipment, and has been honored by 
Queen Eilizabeth for his services to 


He has a strang staff, but becoming 
a restorer at the Tate is far from easy. 
Only two students are accepted at a 
time. (When the last opportunity 
came there were 600 applicants.) - 

“In the past," says Mr. 
Slabezynski, ‘‘the restorer worked. 
alone. Armed ‘with a few jealously 
guarded secrets, he was largely 
guided by intuitive or empirical 
knowledge. In some cases his main 
object was to achieve a pleasing 
effect. 


Early records scant 

“Barlier craftsmen left no record of 
their work or of the materials used, 
and this lack of knowledge of the 
processes involved in previous resto- 
rations can seriously hamper current 
operations. (Today's restorera pre- 
pare 8 dossier on every painting — at 
every stage the various processes are 
recorded with detailed notes, with 
photographs, etc.) 

That's why much is demanded of the 
Tate's restorers and students. They 
must have art training, must 
or acquire complete knowledge of the 
various techniques of painting. They 
must Imow the history of art, of 
fashion and furniture, be trained in 
chemistry, and have practical ex- 
perience in the various processes of 
restoration and cleaning. 

Above all, according to Mr. 
Slabezynski, the restorer must be a 
person of integrity; he must be 
patient and humble enough to regard 
the intention of the original artist as 
sacrosanct. And he must be suf- 
ficiently flexible to cooperate with 
scientists and technicians. 

“We are working for the future,” 
says the Tate's keeper of conserva- 


tion. ‘"The present-day restorer’'s aim - 


is to bring a painting back, as far as 

this can be done, to the artist's 

original intention. It may involve the 

removal of later-added ‘Improve- 

ments,’ but every fragment of paint” 
laid by the master must be pre- 

served.” 


Varied rocks 
displayed in 
‘Lilliputian’ 
gardens 


% Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Salem, Ore. 
Rasmus Peterson was a Danish 
immigrant to the U.S. who settled in 
Oregon in 1906. He became interested 
in rock collecting, so much s0 that he 
butlt ἃ minfature rock fairyland here, - 
Bridges cross over Lilputian-size 
ponds, and paths wind among little 
castles, fountains, and towers. One 
expects to see tiny people leaning 
from turret windows and six-inch 
imights on little horses tilting over 
bridges ... amid the mingled red 
and green and glossy-black stones. 

Rosy q . soapy green Ore-. 
gon jade... obsidian imbedded in 
the walls ofa littie castle . - that's, 
the Rasmus Petersen garden. 

Mr. Petersen passed on in 1952, but 
today his wife still opens the garden to 
the public 366 days a year. She says, 
in turn her children will carry out the 
tradition. 

Many of the rocks from beyond the 
Oregon area were sent to the Peter- 
sens during the world wars by 50]- 
diers who at one time or another had 
visited the park. There are some 
small boxes near the entrances for 
donations which help defray the costs 
of keeping up this. private garden. 


cS 
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20th CENTURY 


own η ἰδίου. 


_ The ‘11th and. last essay: In, our!: 
series, exploring various aspects. of | . 
modem art, discusses the total his- 
torical picture — avant-garde art as 
instant history. The essay empha- 


would emphasize, as we did at the |- 


outset, that all we have hoped- to 


present isa varied and a) ine} 


froduction. 


‘Courtesy of Leo Castelil; New York —_ 


“Popéye" 1961: Casein 


canvas by Andy Warhol. 


“Pop art”. 


. “To understand is to elevate the 
aur to the artist’ ‘s level.”’ Kan- 
— is 


ΕΝ came’ “pop,” then _came 

- “op,” then came what?. It was ‘the 
middle-sixties. Predicting such new - 
modés was the way art critics won 
stripes in the last decade. Tostant art 
history was. being packaged by the 

᾿ media and handed to the ῬΏΡΒο, 

- “ism'"py “ism? 

' “The pitch of ¢hange has Jowerdd - 


century’ has 


by 4 plaster faces by Jasper Johns. 
_ This art work combines several artistic trends: “abstract expressionism,” 
“surrealism, " “pop art,” and “perceptual” as well as "conceptual" art. 


How to love a Model A 


ὁπ . oYMK. 
_ Tinguely. 


“Target with Four Faces” 1955: Encaustic on newspaper. on canvas surmounted 


People who wander into my shop 


Ἵ renidrk on what 4 fine job Tam doing 


; Courtesy of the Museum of Mode τῇ Art, New York 
we 1964: Motorized sculpture by Jean’ 


ar Ee _ Art combined with technology 


: contemporary: artist must form the 


history as ἃ whole. Not only was this“ ; 


the frst j to call itself.-"‘mod 


“stant 


ag much philosopher-critic-com- 


. Ἧ, as some claim, ‘a taste for the’ 
new 15 the touchstone of the Modern 


-mentator. ‘Greenberg sets the mild 


Era then this view of Man the! ε 


way: “Private collectors ‘still buy 
works of art in the open market’. . 

But ‘they no longer command the 
artist liké the monastery or the 
guild, the court or the castle... . The 


Greenberg ‘himiself calls the ‘“‘mil- 
Jennial complex:’” ‘The modern era 
must proclaim ‘leach today as the 
ple atria ‘epoch of art, 


guard has no rear guard. It does not 
exist. Without a frenzied vanguard 
or disparaged rear guard to isolate 
it, art fits naturally into the contin- 
uity of taste and tradition. Thus does 
Greenberg move art back into the 
march of history. ‘‘Art is, among 
many other things, contimuity,”’ he 
says. ‘‘Without the past of art and 


- ‘without the need and compulsion to 


"may 
simply have to learn to live witft the 
flux of multiplicity. 

- Like all the other shifts that 


what Leo Steinberg has called the 
“pain” of modern art*can become 8 
fortunate plurality. It ‘can offer 
-many options to stir and inspire us. 
It can be ‘‘so much of a necessity to 
us that societies ike Soviet Russia, 


.. Jane Holiz Kay. former art critic for 
the Monitor, has written for “‘Art in 
America” and “Art News" and is the 
architecture critic for the “Nation.” 


. She has also. been a writer and an 


editorial commentator for art and ar- 
chitecture for WGBH-public TV. 


“restoring” my Model A, and this 
seems to be the accepted word for 
working on an old car. I’m not 
restoring anything — I’m just giving 
the buggy a coat of paint. And TI can 


tomobile for the fun of fixing it up 
and taking it to parades and having 
one. Our Tudor Sedan was a new and 
inexperienced vehicle when it came 
to join our family, and since 1930 has 
seen a number of lesser con- 
veyances come and go. It has been 
kept under cover, and now and then 
we would get license tags for it and 
me years we wouldn't. It was last 
re; and driven forth in 1970. 
The way I'm going on my paint job, I 
may get the sanding done before 
cold weather, and perhaps next 
summer will buy some more tags. 


Dispatch 
- from the farm 
‘ Stripping the old paint has been 


tedious, but amusing. I figure the 
latest coat of enamel was applied 


every boon they turned out had some . 


48 byproducts that made paint. Eiv- 


ery time anybody went to a paint 3 


store, there was a whole new corus- 
cating plethora, with new names and 
exciting claims. The one the boys 


‘chose was a suitable black that- 


‘covered anything, spread itself, 
‘dried in minutes, and smelled like 
bananas. It covered everything, all 
right. 


3 When I eame to chip tt oft, T found 


road tar, grease, and a considera! 
Part of the State-of Maine, all n 
museum condition and retained like 
pees have laid away 
under propolis. John and Jim seem-. 
πρὶν didn’t even wash the automo- 


bile before they had at it. No need, 


really, because the paint was guar: 
anteed to cover. I find the paint 
comes off somewhat as it went on. A 
wide chisel, the kind we call a 
“‘glick" in Maine, takes it off in great 
flakes, along with the dry mud and 
grease, and -reveals the original 
Detroit enamel, which I had forgot- 


‘ten was dark blue. 


I would not bother to paint an old 
car in the manner of a buff, a hobby 
job that doesn’t include long years of 
owning the thing. I saw a Model T 
displayed a short time ago with a 
For Sale sign, and in a few days it 
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Try Love 


Someone in a serious dilemma 
— unemployed and at the brink of 
despair — will sometimes listen to 
a bit of compassionate advice: 
Try divine Love, God. It’s not glib 
counsel. The Bible says, ‘“What- 
soever is born of God overcometh 
the worid.’" 

But the discouraged person 
may very likely want to know 
why God doesn’t fail. After all, 
here he is on his park bench feel- 
ing unwanted. What went wrong? 

A parent who loves his children 
doesn’t, if he can help it, allow 
them to get into a befuddiement 
and become frightened, dis- 
couraged, and defeated. Or if 
they do get mixed up, he doesn’t 
allow them to stay that way. 

Christian Science explains that 
divine Love is the perfect Father- 
Mother: spiritual, harmonious, 
and only good. We are, in truth, 
Love’s spiritual children; we're 
not baffled mortals. When we be- 
gin to see this, eyen a little, 
we've started to turn our appar- 
ent muddle into a solvable prob- 
lem. We've begun to see that God 
has always provided us with what 
we need in order to live useful 
lives and bless others. 

“But isn’t the dilemma real?” 
you might ask. “If God creates 
everything, maybe He made a dif- 
ficult situation for a reason. 
Maybe He puts us into a quan- 
dary now and then — or allows us 
to fall into one -- in order to teach 
us sometiing. Humility, per- 


-haps.”” 


No. The argument might be 
right if God were not perfect 
Love. But Love never causes suf- 
fering, obstructs joy, or allows 
His children to reach a point of 
despair in order to teach them 
humility. 

Of course, we need humility, 
And an extremity of human life 
may force us to learn it. But we 
gain humility by -understanding 
Love's perfect contro] of the uni- 


| verse — not by believing that 


was gone. Somebody bought it and 
will soon drive it proudiy to an 
Antique Auto Rally, ἀντίος date 
and goggles and deriving all the fun 
from now. I wouldn’t give ten cents 
for an antique car I might buy, but if 
Thad my first Model TI would value 
it and give it good care. It was ἃ 1917. 
I had two Fords between that and 
1980, and I can't say now just what 
possessed us to lay the Mode] A by 
and keep it. Probably because it was 
our conveyance and had its 
sentimental side; certainly not be- 
cause we meant to hold.it for antique 
purposes. There was the time Son 
John took his driver’s test in it. 

The schools hadn't embraced 
driver education then, but new appli- 
cants had to be tested by a registry 
inspector. Bill Knox, a state police- 
man, was bor to us, and one 
day John asked him to sit in and ride 
around, to see if he thought John was 
end to take his test. Bill was a 

huge, handsome man, and the 
springs went down as he settled into 
the rear seat. John gave him a ride 
around the ‘house a few times, and 
then Bill said, ‘‘Take her out on the 
road.” This was.illegal, but a boy 
with a state trooper for a friend had 
something going. John and Bill were, 
gone for hours and had a lovely ride. 
We took the Model A and John up to 
the city soon after that, and he 
passed his test. 

There was the time the front 
bumper dropped off on the seven- 
mile’ coast on Route 4. Daughter 
Kathy and I had been on our annual 
trout hunt, a custom we ted 
when she was six or so and which we 


been to Kennebago with moderate 
success, ‘and we came past Piazza 
Rock: From there, the old rgad had 8 
downgrade for a full seven miles into 
Madrid village, and nearly every- 
body who knew the route would shut 
off the ignition, go into neutral, and 
Save gasoline. At a few places speed 
built up, but mostly it was a leisurely 
coast, and at some spots momentum ~ 
would almost give out. The swiftest 
place was near Small’s Falls on 
Sandy River, and here the Model A 
would rip along at about 50. This was 
where the bumper, front, dropped 
off. We bounced over it with consid- 
erable finglng and not a litile 
wonder, but when we looked back 
and saw it vibrating along behind us 
we realized what had happened. 
When our coast was over, we turned 


-at Madrid Village and went back and 


Ee ae eee 

Then there were so very many 
other times. Times that are good 
memories. Over the years a great 
many antique car buffs have made 
me offers for this Model A, but it and 
the memories aren't for sale. 


John Gould 


we're imperfect mortals and God 
is perfect. _ 

We gain the ability to solve 
problems by .:ecognizing thut God 
is the wellspring of all the good 
we know and manifest. He is the 
intelligence that enables us co 
find a job and do well in our 
work. He is able to do all these 
things because He is Love. And 
we are Love's expression. 

“How then do I seem to be, 
right now, at the point of des- 

Not because Love put you 
there. You're there — or you 
seem to be there — because of the 
universal, human belief, or illu- 
sion, that we're all material, im- 
perfect beings. Because we've uc- 
cepted this belief. we're some- 
times maladjusted, unable to 
cope with certain problems. But 
the belief is false, no matter how 
persuasive it seems. Love 
couldn’t originate it. Wouldn't. 

“But I'm looking for a job and 
can't find one." 

But you will, because you're 
learning to go about it the right 
way: first to see life from the 
true standpoint. You're spiritual, 
God's complete reflection, able to 
love and bless. Your employment 
is in being Love's reflection. Un. 
derstand the Christ — true, spiri- 
tual ‘manhood — and you'll find 

ter service to humanity, 
You'll find a deeper pleasure than 
you would in a human effort 
alone, however vigorous. You'll 
look for the best thing you can do 
for yourself and others — and 
you'll find it. 

We should not despair. Love is 
not static. It is dynamic. lt draws 
us to where we can heal, bless, 
inspire. It radiates from our lives 
and draws others to us, draws us 
to others. We've tried Love and 
not found it wanting. In fact, 
we've found that it never fails us. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, writes: ‘‘Divine Love is 
our hope, strength, and shield. 
We have nothing to fear when 
Love is at the helm of thought, 
but everything to enjoy on earth 


and in heaven.’ 
͵ 


A om 5:4; *Miscellaneous Writings, Ὁ. 


copy of this 
inspiring 
weekly 


The Christian Science Sen- 
tinel is written for every- 
body. Especially for those 
who feel the spiritual side of 
life is important. 

Its articles are current. 
And healing. They cover 
such topics as decision-mak- 
ing, pressure in business, 
bringing up children, spirit- 
ual growth, and physical 
healing. In fact, every issue 
of the Sentinel includes first 

- hand experiences of people 
who aré learning and prov- 
ing God's love for man. 

If you'd like the oppor- 
tunity to read something 
that’s written from a de- 
cidedly spiritual basis, we'll 
send a current copy of the 
Sentinel to you, free, with- 
out obligation. Simply send 
us the coupon below. 


ATT: Circulation Department 


Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, a free copy of the Sentinel. 
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Crucial British 


Amid great economic gloom and 
political uncertainty Britain faces 
another general election. Symp- 
tomatic of the widespread malaise 
is the fact that this is the second 
time Britons: will go to the polls 
this year. 

Underlying the country's woes 


is the sharply deteriorating econ- . 


omy. Inflation is skyrocketing to- 
ward an annual rate of 20 percent, 
one of the highest in the industrial- 
ized world. And the nation faces a 
staggering balance-of-payments 
crisis. — 

The ‘stark question in London is 
whether any government can con- 
trol the galloping wages and 
prices and bring industrial -order 
to Britain. 

Prime Minister ‘Wilson, who 
now heads a minority govern- 
ment, hopes he can win a big 
majority so that he can forge 
ahead with the Labour Party pro- 
gram. Meanwhile he has won from 
the restiess and powerful trade 
unions a so-called ‘‘social con- 
tract’' calling for voluntary union- 
management restraints on wages 
and prices. 

This may help Mr. Wilson in the 
election campaign. But it is not 
thought likely to help the next 
government cope with the eco- 
nomic crisis. Some union leaders 
already say they do not consider it 
legally binding and Britain’s 


summits moves to its conclusion 
this week, the earlier warning of 
the White House not to ‘expect 
miracles"' seems to have proved 
apt. 

Broad agreement in some areas 
has emerged. The proposal to ease 
up a little on the money supply had 
already been anticipated by the 
Federal Reserve Board, though 
the easing that became apparent 
in recent days may not be enough 
to please many small business, 
housing and labor leaders whose 
constituents are feeling the credit 
squeeze hard. 

Support has proved widespread 
for relief for those citizens hurt 
most by current anti-inflationary 
pressures -— the lower-income 
Americans and the unemployed. 
Unemployment benefits, jobs pro- 
grams, and tex relief were pro- 
posed by business as well as labor 
leaders. 

And almost everyone has fa- 
vored a cutback in government 
spending. 

The areas proposed as solutions 
to the economic puzzle, besides 
tighter fiscal policy, included in- 
creased production, the dis- 
mantling of artificial bottlenecks 
caused by government inter- 
ference in the marketplace, re- 
source conservation, and inter- 
national agreement on such mat- 
ters as oil price reductions and the 
recycling of surplus funds ac- 
cumulating in the hands of oil- 
exporting nations. 

But these solutions are either 
slow-acting or dependent on the 
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then the full grain in the ear” eo 


The Monitor's view 


election 


World War I for an equitable 
share of the nation’s wealth and 
power, is in no mood to hold down 
its demands, 

Bence many believe that a statu- 
tory wage and price policy will 
have to be instituted to prevent 
massive Unemployment and busi- 
ness failures. This the militant 
members of the Trades Union 
Congress are certain to resist. 

With the Tories and Labourites 
polarizing, the Liberals are the 
pivotal party in the middle, wield- 
ing the balance of power. Their 
votes, aS Well as the those of the 
Scottish and Welsh Nationalists, 
thus may be-crucial. 

The Liberals say they would 
accept 8. -coalition government 
and, indeed, many Britons are 
beginning to thirkk the time has 
come for one. This is not a solution 
chosen except in periods of ex- 
treme crisis but Britain may be 
forced to move in this direction. 

It 15 saddening to their friends 
everywhere that the British again 
have their backs against the wall. 
The Times of London goes so far as 
to say they will be choosing the 
“last chance Parliament.’’ 

- As they wrestle with their ter- 
rible problems, however, we hope 
and trust they will muster that 
courage, doggedness, and magna- 
nimity which have always enabled 


τ them to bounce back from immi- 


working class, struggling since nent defeat. 
‘What the minisummits said - 
As the series of economic mini- willingness of such parties as the 


oil exporters to agree. Projections | 


for the American economy 


- through 1975 remain the same: 


unemployment increasing to ‘6.5 
percent or higher, production 
holding flat, inflation receding 
only a little from its current level 
of 12 percent to a shade under 10 
percent. 

. The worry is not so much about a 
possible depression, which Presi- 
dent Ford said again Monday 
night would not occur. The sense 
of crisis stems from the wide- 
spread feeling that stagflation will 
simply have to be endured for a 
year or two, with the added danger 
that impatience will drive the 
government to something rash 
like opening up the money spigot 
and aborting the period of re- 
straint before gains against in- 
flation are realized. ' 

In political terms, the exercise 
in economic summitry, scheduled 
to peak at the end of the month ina 
final Washington session,’ should 
give the economic issue a biparti- 
san tone that will help incumbents 
of both parties. But to say that one 
side may be held no more account- 
able than the other does not dispel 
the concern that current economic 
wisdom is not adequate to the task 
of restoring progress to the econ- 
omy. 

Gains on the price and trade- 
debt fronts with oil exporters, 
relief for capital-starved busi- 
ness, and an understanding on 
wage and price goals for business 
and labor, would help restore con- 
fidence in economic leadership. 


Communists as examples? 


It is wise for the West to recog- 
nize the apparent strengths of 
China and the Soviet Union but 
reckless to cite them as good 
examples without a mammoth 
grain of salt. 

For the achievements of total- 
itarian states cannot be separated 
from their antidemocratic mo- 
tives and practices. 

Thus China's repression of reli- 
gious freedom and efforts at 


America’s Cup 


Australia's Southern Cross was 
favored with a wide and warm 


current of American public sup- ' 


port for its America’s Cup chal- 
lenge this summer. 

But, outdesigned and ομῖ- 
skippered, it lost in four straight 
races. Courageous, the American 
entry, easily kept alive the string 
of 22 successful U.S. defenses over 
& period of 128 years, 

Someday the cup may be wres- 
ted from the U.S. But for now the 
symbolic link to an earler era of 
discovery, colonialization, clipper 
ἔριδας eae whaling will remain 

own in its 
Club display care New: York Yacht 


thought control must not be min- 
imized though members of a re- 
cent theological conference in Bel- 
gium looked to China for possible 
lessons for Christianity. 

The need for a wary perspective 
had previously been emphasized 
by President Ford's simplistic 
reference to China’s economic 
progress and disciplined youth as 
8 challenging model for Amer- 
icans. It would be tragic if Amer- 
icans were to be lulled into forget- 
ting the human and spiritual cost 
imposed by  totalitarianism's 
methods in achieving such goals. 

The riskiness of looking to the 
East for’ -instruction is vividly 
illustrated when not the achieve- 
ments but the misdeeds of total- 
itarianism are used to justify sim- 
ilar misdeeds. President Ford 
appeared to lapse into this attitude 
at this week’s press conference 
when he cited the activities of 
Communist nations as he con- 
doned the previous American ad- 
ministration’s covert efforts to 
‘destabilize’ the elected Allende 
government in Chile. The United 
States should not find its examples 
in totalitarian nations but in the 
history of its own best efforts to 
practice its freedom-based prin- 
ciples. 


“First the blade, then the ear, 


State of 
the nations. 


Mr. Ford’s lessons . 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


We now know that President Ford’s 
highly controversial pardon for Rich- 


ard Nixon was given contrary to the, 


opinions of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the people who make up his 
circle of political advisers. Not only 
did he lose his excellent press secre- 
tary over that decision. He has also 
been reproved by most of the senior 
leaders of the Republican Party. Sen. 
Barry Goldwater approved of the idea 
of the pardon, but not of the timing. 
Almost everyone who is high in 
Washington councils feels now that 
Mr. Ford probably made a great big 
political mistake, at least over the 
timing. 

There is a lesson to be learned from 
this mistake which we trust Mr. Ford 
himself will have absorbed by this 
time. The lesson lies in the special 
nature of this decision. It was special 
for Mr. Ford in that he did it allon his 
own. It was a peculiarly ‘executive 
action." It was not a decision arrived 
at with the advice and consent of the 
council of bis principal advisers. In 
essence it was an act of government 
by one man rather than by 8. collec- 
tive group of men. 

Mr. Ford leamed a great deal from 
watching the mistakes of his pre- 
decessor. During the first month in 
office the new President proved that 
he had been a good observer in many. 
respects. He substituted candor for 


deviousness, openness for conceal-- 


ment, plain talk for doublespeak, 
availability for a president-in-hiding. 
But he seems to have missed one of 
the main reasons why the Nixon 
adminstration. came to grief. He 
failed to notice that one-man rule had 
broken down as, so often and in so 
many countries.over the pages -of 


history, it has always sooner or later ~ 


broken down. No one man, even if he 
has the “genius of a Caesar or a 


Napoleon, can rule without benefit of . 


a council of advisers and make it 
work satisfactorily for very long. 


Wise rulers, whether they be 


elected, hereditary or usurpers, sur- - 


Mirror of opinion. 


round themselves by a council of 
leaders. Sometimes the institution is 
formal, often it is informal. But 
always it is a very different thing 
from ruling through palace favorites. 
The one thing which more than 
anything else drove Mr. Nixon from 
the White House was the fact that 
dating from the 1972 re-election his 
rule was through the White House 
staff, not through a council of men of 
inherent position, dignity, and author- 
ity. ι 
Washington does not have an in- 
stitutionalized council of state, but 
anyone in high place could identify at 
any moment the persons who should 
be summoned for consultation on any 


‘given decision of importance. There is 


an informal council. Its essential 

members include the leadership of, 
the two parties in the Congress. No 

wise president ever makes a major 

decision without first discussing the 

matter with the top Republicans and 

Democrats from both houses of the 

Congress. This was the Hisenhower 

method. 

Had President Ford summoned the 
equivalent of a council of state, or 
even just the leadership of his own 
party in Congress along with the 
principal advisers who helped him get 
ready for high office, he would cer- 
tainly not have given an unconditional 
pardon without having obtained in 
return a signed confession, or waiting 
until specific wrongdoing had been 
spelled out by the prosecutor, The 


. result is that Mr. Ford is now in the 


appearance of trying to cover up the 


_ cover-up. 


Rulers who operate through 8 coun- 


cil of state don’t make mistakes like © 


this. Collective leadership is a protec- 
tion of the head man against a good 
impulse which ends up badly. | 

If Mr. Ford has learned this lesson, 
he can recover from his mistake. If he 


: repeats this sort of one-man action in 


important matters — he is not likely 


- to be his party's candidate to succeed 
himself in 1976. “᾿ 


Security guards galore 


An acquaintance of ours, while 
_ playing tourist with his family in 
” Chicago, was struck by the number of 


men-hired to protect Americans from _ 


one another, or possibly to save 
valuable property from persons bent 
on theft or vandalism. : 


At the Sears Tower, now the world's. 
tallest building, visitors are directed 


to the 103rd-story observation tower . 


by men in mustard-colored blazers 
bearing the word security. They are 
not guides or hosts. They are security, 
and their number is growing. Their 
kind was evident in all public placea, 
from busy O’Hare airfield to the 
lakefront museums. 


At Wrigley Field, where the Chi- 


cago Cubs play baseball, employes of . 


a security agency, dressed in uni- 
forms similar to those of the city's 
policemen, wandered about the 
aisles, murmuring occasionally into 
walkie-talkies. Even at the Baha'i 
Temple, dedicated to the idea that- 
humans can live in harmony under 
one God, parking lot attendants were 


identified as security, and they taiked 
to one another by walke-talkies. 

The presence of so many men who 
are employed to make others feel 
secure gave the Iowan some sense of 
the insecurity. felt by Chicagoans, 


_ Many of whom tell visitors to avoid 


certain sections of the city, especially 
atnight. - 
Chicagoans are not alone, of course, 
for fear seems to have become, a 
constant ‘companion of the urban 


dweller, along with traffic congestion, . 


noise and pollution. This security- 
consciousness shows that we still are 


_ long way from achieving the domes- 
_ Hc tranquillity the founding fathers 


had in mind for the American people. 
— Des Moines Register 


No race can prosper till it 
-learns that there is as much 
dignity in tilling a fleld as in 
writing ἃ poem. 

Booker T. Washington 


Opinion and commentary 


‘Cousin, I'm concerned about this burden you got; so 
I'm taking some of it off your 


Is it not high time. eras United 
States Government, Congress, and 


people drew some opetative con- - 


clusions from ‘the repeated and em- 


which the CTA has 
the pastlS years? ᾿- . 


barrassing public .predieaments im ὦ 
involved: 


The most recént Gebafe on the . . 


subject arises from the avewal by the 


| director of the agency ‘that it did‘ 
sureg.in Chile to . 


expend considerabl¢ 
prevent Allende's accession to power 


and, after he had nevertheless- ac” 


ceded, to weaken or undermine him. - 

I have not had an opportunity to 
examine the record miffictently to 
judge whether, as. ‘Gatmed, other 
witnesses misled congressional com- 
mittees on this: point,though there 


certainly is prime facie.evidence that. 
they were not wholly candid. I should ~ 


myself, however, support the U.S. 
Government's contentim that, what- 
ever the CIA may y or may not have 
done in Chile, it did-not ‘‘qverthrow” 

Allende. * 

Allende was overthrown by Chil- 

eans. He never at any ttme had the 
supporteof the majority of the people. 
He was overthrown because he and 
his more radical adherents alienated, 
frightened, ‘and ultimately radi- 


its most powerful element, ‘the mili- 


tary. 

- It ts necessary: to mele ‘this point in 
order to clarity the broad issue — 
whether admitted. CIA..activities in 


Chile, even if they played no substan-- 


tial part in the overthrow of Allende, 
Were in the national interest of the 
U.S. I would argue that they were not. 


American and other Western ᾿ 


spokesmen have for the past half 
century been pointing out that, while 
the Marxist revolutions in the Soviet 
Unten and elsewhere were no doubt 
directed to noble ends, ‘the atrocious 
means so often employed grossly 
distorted and even vitiated those 
ends. Yet since the onset of the cold 
war the U.S. has taken a leaf out of the 
Communist book and too often re- 
sorted to means so shabby we dare 


not avow them. Tn the long run this - 


does not pay. 

Ignoble. means debase and demoral- 
ize the actors, corrupt and brutelize 
those acted upon and, in so doing, 
transform and disintegrate ‘the end. 
itself. This is ag true for demovrats as 
for Communists. 

The consequence of:a quarter cen- 
tury of “dirty tricks” by the ΟἿΑ, that 


is, the U.S. Government, has been to - 


make the agency. throughout the 


world a symbol for unscrupulous’. 
intervention in other people's intemal. 


affairs and hence often to untlermine, 
rather than to serve, the objectives of 
U.S. foreign policy. 

We see how it is ‘almost univérsally 
believed in Greece that the CIA 
inspired ‘the July 15 coup in Cyprus 


which set in train the subsequent “ 


‘ ‘ δ᾽ ssc 
Readers write 
au: : 
Little man’ 
To The Christian Science Monitor: 

As 8. small corporation ina small 
town, what could we do as the little 
man to help the inflation,situation? 
The thought came to us that we could 
do our part by asking all of our 


employees to put money to work 
through savings in a bank by payroll 


deduction. We ‘hoped 100-percent of‘ 


our people would save a portion of 
their ‘checks, even if it were. only 50 
cents a week to help cooperate with 
our government. One hundred and 
five out of one. hundred and fifteen 


employees are depositing nearly | 


$2,000 weekly. 
We feel, while the government has 
not made.any decisive decixions, that 


miracies-to ‘help the inflation situ- 


ation. 
- sobn L. Kurtz, president 
Millersburg, Ind. Carriage Inc. 


Strikes and Sewage 
To The Christian Science Monitor; 

With increasing frequency, . dabor 
problems in the public sector are 
resulting in serious threats ‘to the 
health of the public. It appears that 
the discharge of raw. sewage has been 
the final tactical maneuver. con-' 
vincing a governmental agdncy to 
seriously approach the settlementof 8. 
strike. Cases have" occurred from 
coast to coast — New Yorkin 1971 
when over a billion gallons. of raw, . 
untreated ‘sewage were di, 
San Francisco in 1974 whiere. over - 
850,000 gallons of raw sewage. were- 
@ischarged into San Francisco Bay. 
The threat of such strikes: ii 


curred in many metropolited: areas - 


with only Jast-minute settlement:-pre- 


venting a public health- diseMter. .. 


While the protection of the health of 


the residents is of paramount bupor- . 
tance, certainly the damagé to the -- . 
environment, the beaches, marine.” 


binlogical. life, and flora: of ithe nea 


‘should not be ignored. 


tnight have inapired tae coup itt bey 
been in the U.S. interest lmds'poler to ὶ 
᾿ the accusation. ᾿ 

‘A New-York Tinses ‘story last weak 
‘quotes: ἃ fteldgram from> fie Us, 
Arobassador in Deihi tothe effett that 
‘the: recent revelations βόε ΟἿΑ, 


. to wonder whether the Indian Gevarn- : 
" ment may not be the next target for 
᾿ ‘elimination, ‘This is handily the image 
~ af-its foreign policy and practice ‘the 
U:S. Government, shou should wish to seq 
widely bald round thé world, 

Supporters. of CLA activities of this | 
xind think of themselves.as “hard. 
nosed’ realists. The Bay of Pigs ts 
one instructive example and Gordon 
Liddy’s little operation at Watergate 
is another. ° ἢ 

‘The fact is the “dirty tricks" con: 

ducted by agents of the U.S: Govern 
ment very rarely serve the: national 
interest of the United States, even it 
one interprets these. interests in 
Strictly ‘“‘cold-war" terms. Ex- 
- perience has shown that they cannot 

be adequately ‘‘controtied" within the 


τ executive branch, because it is so 


often the controllers, as in the.case of 
the Bay of Pigs and perhaps of Chile, 
whose perceptions and judgments are 
at fault. 

Mietnam has tragically demonstra- 
ted the limitation on the capacity of 
the U.S. to determine the structure of 
an alien society even by 8 massive 
injection of armed force. How much 
less likely that America could hope to 

_ do so by clandestine operations. The 
U.S. can, no doubt, occasionally con- 
tribute to the rise or fall of a particu- 
lay government or politician, but over 
the longer. run indigenous forces, 
which it cannot control, will deter. 
mine whether this superficial change 
has any lasting effect. 

In referring at a public meeting in’ 
Washington last week to proposals 
that CLA abandon its covert action 
bby perm director Willlam Colby 
: : “In light of current American 
totic: it would not have a major 
impact on our current activities or the 
* current security of the United 

States."” 

While the triple use of the word 
“current’’ is ominous, this statement 
ig mildly reassuring. It is to be hoped . 
that the President and Secretary of 
State will be persuaded that, in the 
broader perspective, these ‘‘dirty 
tricks" do more harm than good to the 
national security and ‘should’ be 
phased out. 


The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat. : 

© 1974 Charles W. Yost . 


fights. inflation 


AS professionals in ΓΕΡΕΊΤΕΝΝ 
‘Health we abhor the willingness of 
unions and other employee organiza- 
Hons to resort to such extremes. 
Similarly we chastise’ management 
and the legislatures for not forth- 
rightly developing labor-relations 


machinery to’ handle’ and ‘pravent 
such repugnant emergencies, : ᾿ 


Half the Guan problem?. 


‘To The σείειν Sclenoe Monitor: . 

τ. A report trom Anicara-quoted Turk- 
, ish Prime Minister’ Bulent Ecevit 
‘that he was" impressed with U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry Kigsinger's 
great understanding ‘of-the Turkish 
cause, We are “delighted that Dr. 
Kissinger. understands half of the 
problem. It-miglit: be ‘nice, if for no 
other Yesson thai ds‘an. intellectual 

᾿ exercise, Dr. Kissinger would make ἃ 
minuscule ee 
Greek-Cypriot cau 

He might want t to put: forth this 
‘effort because more Greek Cypriots 
in proportion ‘to their. population 
‘fought for“‘our side” or democracy or 
-. whatever you want to call it in World 

* War 11. He-might want to consider 


᾿ that there is another cause, -basi¢ 


: though lt may be — homes given up, 
work, even life. One-third of the island 
‘for 18 percent of. the- people, Dr. 

Kissinger? Or did'we allow the blood 
“path to even the odds, to fit the 
- pattern our governmientt eapoused for 


ὃ 80 long and clings to stil? 
“Downingto 


ani ae At ee 


Letters: “exprevijng “readers’ 
_vlews are: welcome. Edch re- 
” eeives . editorial -- consideration 
though only .α selection can be 
published and none individually 
. Qeknowledged. ‘All are’ mbes to. 

‘condénsation. pte 


